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This  chart  shows  the  pattern  of  4  The  uptrend  in  numbers  that  began 

previous  cycles  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  1949  is  now  leveling  out.  Assuming 

and  calves  on  farms  January'  1,  and  the  no  severe  drought,  the  high  may  come 

trend  in  the  present  cycle.  The  cyclical  in  1955  or  perhaps  1956,  at  around  95 

low  point  in  numbers  is  plotted  as  the  or  96  million  head, 
first  year  of  each  cycle. 
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"    T  H  E    LIVES  T  O  G  K.  A  N  D  -.M  EAT    S  I  T  U  A  T  I  0  II 
Approved  by  the  Outlook  ejid  Sit\iatlon  Board ,  April  30,  195^ 

Hog  production  is  turning  upvmrd.    A  March  survey  in  6  Corn  Belt 
States  shcvred  a  sizable  expansion  in  winter  farrov/ed  pigs  and  prospects  for 
a  greater  increase  in  total  spring  farrowings  -than  the  6  percent  rise  planned 
last  fall.    Hog  slaughter  in  the  second  half  of  195^  is  e::pected  to  exceed 
that  of  the  same  time  last  year.    Prices  of  hogs,  which  in  April  were  a 
record  for  the  tnorith,'  vrill  probably  undergo  more  than  the  average  or  normal 
seasohal  decline  this  fall  as  the     early  farrowed  pigs  start  to  market. 

;■  Cattle  slaughter,  h^^^ever,  is  expected  to  level  out,  unless  drought  beccmes 
so  severe  as  to  increase  marketings,  .Lamb  slaughter  will  llkelj'-  average  a 
little  lias s' than  last  year.    Commercial  production  of  all  meat  the  rest  of 
this  year  is  expected  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  a  year  earlier.  Production 
in  the  first  quarter  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  same  period  of  1953*  I't 

.  inciud-ed  more  beef,  less  pork,  and  about  the  same  quant  it  5'-  of  lamb  as  a  year 
before.    .  •    "  ■         •  , 

The  195^  cattle  slaughter  will  include  more  cows  and  fewer  steers 
than  last  year.    The  slaughter  supply  of  fed  cattle  vrill  be  nearly  as  large 
as  in'1953«    Although  9  percent  fevrer  cattle  were  on  feed  January  1,  since 
that  date  more  cattle  than  a  year  ago  have  moved  into  feedlots  and  by  April  1 
the  manber  on  feed  was  only  2  to  3  percent  less  than  last  April. 

The  slaughter  outlook  indicates  that  prices  of  most  classes  of  meat 
animals  will  undergo  seasonal  declines  at  various  times  later  this  year. 
The  general  average  of  prices  is  not  likely  to  be  much  different  from  last 

•  year. ^ 

•  Prices  of  lambs  and  the  better  grades  of  cattle,  as  well  as  hogs,  were 
higher  in  late  April  than,  in  April  1953.-.  Prices  of  lovrer  grades  of  cattle 
were  a  little  below  April  of  last  year.    Top  grade  steers  may  average  season- 
ally lower  this  spring.    Reductions  are  expected  to  be  small,  and  fed  steer 
prices  may  prove  fairly  stable  for  the  year  as  a  whole.    Prices  for  most 
other  classes  of  meat  animals  will  probablj?-  decline  seasonally  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year.    Cattle  off  range  are  expected  to  sell  for  roughly  the 
same  price  as  last  s^jmmer  and  fall.    Lamb  prices,  also  dropping  seasonally, 
will  be  affected  by  the  abundant  supply  of  beef.    The  prospective  declines 

•  in  prices  of  hogs  are  likely  to  begin'  earlier  than  usual,  '  However,  they  start 
■  from  an  uirasually  high  level  and  prices  this  fall  will  probably  still  be  • 

favorable  to  producers . 

Hog  production  will  likely  continue  upward.    With  the.  hog-corn  price 
ratio  above  average  the  past  year,  the  195^  fall  pig  crop  is  expected  to  in- 
crease around  10  percent  from  last  fall.    A  further. increase  next  spring  is 
probable.    If  these,  increases  are  moderate,  the  pork  supply  per  person  would 
be  considerably,  below  previous  highs  and  prices  for  hogs  next  yea,r,  though 
substantially  below  this  spring,  would  probably  provide  average  returns  to 
pl-oducers.    A  greatly  expanded  production  vrauld  bring  sharper  declines. 
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How  much  hog  production  actually  increases  .and  prices  decline  may  b*^ 
governed  in  large  part  by  the  size,  of  the  195^^-  corn  crop  and  the  percentage 
of  corn  producers  eligible  for  loans.    An  average  or  smaller  corn  drop  would 
tend  to  limit  the  increase  in  hog  production.    An  above -average  crop  would 
probably  be  followed  by  a  considerable  expansion  in  hogs,  as  only  a  small 
part  of  all  corn  produced  would  be  eligible  for  loan  at  the  full  rate  of 
90  percent  of  parity. 

:v::,.;.  ,    ri  V  BEVIEW,  AND,  OUTLOOK  :.■     .    ■  ■ 

' .  Livestock  aiaught^  , .  '        .•   !•  .  .  ' 

^^^'^  Equal's"  I953        ,  '      ■     •  ■  ' 

.       ...  .   Total  .livestock  slaughter  and.  meat  production,  which  increased  in^' 
1953 'to.  its  largest  yplujue  for  peacetime,  is  continuing  at  about  the  same 
.  volume... in  195^...  The  5,822  million  pounds  of  meat  produced  in  commercial 
.Plants  m  January ^ferch. was,  only.  .1  percent  more  than  the -5,765  million  • 
pounds  of  the  same  period, of  1953.    (See  table. 1.)    Total  production  the • 
.rest  of.  .the  _  year  .probably  .will  not  differ  a  great  deal  from  last  year ^ :  .  . 

,   ..  Beef  has  made  up  an  unusually  large  part  of  all  meat  produced  this 
year.    Beef  output  in  January -March  was  I3  percent  above  last  year,  while 
pork  production  was  Ih  percent  below.    The  reduction  in  pork  followed  cut- 
backs ^  in.  hog  .production  the  previous  2  years. 

■       .Veal  output  has  made  the  greiatest  percentage  gain--:2if  percent.  -  Out- 
.  .put  of  lamb  .in  .January  March  showed  little  change,  being  down  less  than 
1  percent  from  a  .year  before.     •,    .....    .•  ..  .  ■■  ...  .     .  ..  •  . 

-"tc*  Level  Off,    .     .  . 
" F ork  to  Rise™      7-     7"  .  , "'"  '  .  "  .  ."  .-.      ,.  - ; 

Production  of  beef,  which  has  reached  a  far  higher  rate  than  ever  be- 
fore, is  due  to  level  off.    Unless  serious  and  widespread  drought  develops 
this,  summer-,-  only  moderately  more- cattle  will  be  slaughter^id -this  year  than 
last..  Most,  of  the,  increase  already  has  taken  place.    From  now  until  the 
end.  of  the  year^  cattle  slaughter  v^ill  sometimes  exceed  and  some.timeB  fall 
below  ;La&t, year  and  will  likely  .average,  about,. the  same:  as  a  year  earlier..-. 

.  The  quantity  of  beef  produced  from  the  larger  .195i+  slaughter  may  be 
up  only  a  little,  as  average  slaughter  vreights,  have  been  and  will  continue 
lighter. 

Hog  slaughter,,  on,  the  other  hand,  may  show  less  seasonal  decline  this 
sujEmer  than  last  „and  by  mid  syinmer  will  probably  begin-  to  exceed  last  year. 
It  will  continue  larger  the  rest  of  the  year.    Because  of-. the  reduction  in 
the  first  half  of  195^1,  however,  total  pork  output  for  the  year  will  probably 
fall  short  of  I953.  . 

t^^^  "  ' 

Cattle  slaughter  is  expected  to. level  out  because  the  expansion' in 
numbers  has  slowed.    Only  1  million  more  cattle  were  reported  on  faymg  this 
Janttary.  than  last  and  none  of  the  increase  was  in  slaughter  cattle  of  near 
market  weights.    Although  3  percent  more  steers  were  slaughtered' under  Fed- 
eral inspection  in  January-Iferch  than  in  the  same  months  of  1953,  the  munber 
slaughtered  in  months  ahead  will  not  likely  equal  the  high  number  slaughtered 
last  year 
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Table  1.-.  Co'nirero: 

p.l  iP.P'at  pr 
1951  to 

odu-.tiorx,  Uiiited 
first  quarter  195V. 

es,  by  quar 

;nr-V83r 

Ail  meats  

Year  * 

o^anuary-  : 
Iv'arch  ; 

April" 

i       '    Jnly-  : 
;      3epbeiaber  : 

_J  1_. 

October- 

Pe  ceribir 



*  Yq  p,  r 

•   

i''il,  Ih . 

ril«  lb. 

^•^il.  lb.. 

ril.  lb. 

1951  : 
ic;52  J 

1953  : 
195U  J 

5,181 
5,585 
5,765 
5,822 

U,699 
i;,621 

5,i45-^ 

.'...692 

•'^,866. 

5,583 

5,6U7 
6,083 
6,1.51 

23,219 
21,373 
23,232 

1951  : 
I-:52  : 
1953  : 

l'?^5'4  ! 

■ '  2,183 
2,  216 

2,711 
3,069 

J.  ,  yv)  1 

2, 114.3 
2,955 

2,ll;0 
2,^20 
3,151 

2,256 

1',  558 
3,276 

8,5'49 
9,337 
12,07? 

Veal 

1951 

1952 

1953 
195^ 

J  

22  c 

!  211 
':  266 
:  332 

216 
231 
333 

271 

■  305 

265 
353- 
l|,21 

972 
1,080 
1.U61 

Iamb  and  ^^'utton 

ion 

1952 

1953 

l95iL- 

\  

■  131 
:           .  157 
:  187 
:  1(6 

10^:) 

l'i5 

161 

127 
151 
175 

ll^l 
-182 
195 

508 

635 
718 

Pork  excluding  lard   

1951 

ISf^ 
1S51+ 

•                       ,  -.C 

7>  OOQ 

:  2,599 
:  2,235 

2,i409 

2,302 

1,979 

2,1-U  . 
2,010 

1 ,  Sli5 

2,  ^85 

3,010. 

2, 559. 

10,190 
10,321 
8,980 

D.1G-T1 


January -March  slaughter  of  heifers  vac  up  33  percent,  and  some 
increaae  is  likely  for  19"^^  as  a  whole. 

Cow  slaui^hter  was  35  ocrcent  higher  in  January-March  this  year  than 

last  and  will  continue  ahove  1953)  except  possibly  at  the  peak  slaughter 

season.    However,  the  percentage  increase  will  not  he  as  large  for  the  year 
as  a  whole  as  it  has  heen  to  date. 

Calf  Slaughter 
■   12.  ^®  High 

Although  cattle  slaughter  is  expected  to  he  only  moderately  ahove 
last  year,  calf  slaughter  will  protahly  he  considerably  larger. 

When  catt3,e  numbers  are  increasing  rapidly  as  they  did  from  19^9 
thro\igh  1952,  few  calves  are  slaughtered.    When  expansion  slows,  calf  , 
slaughter  ]-ises  a  great  deal.    This  stage  of  the  cattle  cycle  began  in 
1953  and  will  extend  into  19'':'^'  and  perhaps  longer.    Calf  slaughter  this 
year  is  expected  to  be.  at  least  1  million  head  cr  S  Dercent  greater  than 
last  year,  and  it  could  be  up  more  than  this. 

Nearly  as  Many  £ed 
Cat ole  as  Last  Year 

Nearly  as  manv  fed  cattle  will  be  slaughtered  as  last  year.  The 
number  on  feed  in  January  was  9  percent  below  the  previous  January.  But 
a  wide  feeding  margin  restored  confidence  and  feeders  put  many  more  cattle 
on  feed  this  winter  than  last.    On  April  1.  the  number  on  feed  was  only 
2  to  3  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Cattle  on  feed  this  Z^^prll  weighed  less  than,  last  year.    Since  pro- 
ducers-indicated their  intentions  to  market  almost  as  rapidly  as  last  'vear, 
cattle  probably  \7ill  be  sold  at  lighter  weights  than  a  year  ago.  Fed 
cattle  marketings  in  June  are  not  expected  to  reach  the  very  high  rate  of  last 
June  but  in  other  months  may  be  roughly  similar  to  last  vear. 

In  all  the  above  apr^raisals  of  prospective  cattle  marketings  it  is 
assumed  that  the  drought  will  not  be  so  sevoje  as  to  result  in  a  great 
expansion  of  marketings.    Curient  information  on  the  drought  is  given 
later  in  this  report. 

Slaug.hber  in  Second  Ralf 
^£  Exceed  Last  Year 

After  2  years  of  downtrend  hog  production  is  now  increasing.  last 
December  hog  producers  r>lanned  to  increase  spring  farrowings  6  percent. 
Now  it  looks  as  though  they  are  exceeding  their  earlier  intentions.  A 
March  survey  in  6  Corn  Belt  States  v'evealed  that  winter  farrowings  there 
were  up  39  percent  and  that  the  total  soring  crop  (December  through  May) 
would  be  9  percent  larger  in  that  ajea. 

Hog  slaughter  is  expected  to  decrease  less  than  usual  this  spring. 
By  mid-suiraner  it  will  probably  be  as  large  as  a  year  before  and  thereafter 
will  exceed  last  yen.r.    Summer  slaughter  will  likel;'/  include  more  barrows 
and  gilts  saved  from  the  larger  number  of  winter- farrowed  pigs,  and  of  more 
sows  slaughtered  after  farrowing. 
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Seasonal  Declines  in 
Cattle  "Prices  Likely  ■ 

In  late  April^  prices  of  hogs,  larabs  and  the  "better  grades  of  cattle 
were  atove  April  1953  while  cattle  of  - lower  grades  were  moderately  "below. 
Hogs  were  higher  than  in. any  previous  April.     Prices  of  mcst  classes  of 
meat  aninials  will  decline  seasonally  later  this  year--though  not  all  at  the 
same  time- -and  in  general  may  average  a"bout  the  same  as  last  .year. 

Prices  of  fed  cattle  of  top  grades  recovered  in  April  their  decline 
of  .tl.OO  or  more  per  ICC  pounds  in  March.    ?ince  slaughter  of  these  cattle 
will  be  at  a  higher  level  as  a  result  of  the  Increased  number  placed  on 
feed  this  winter,  prices  may  average  seasonally  lower  in  late  spring  and 
early  summer.    However,  reductions  are  li>ely  to  be  comparatively  S2:aj..\. 
Prices  of  these  grades  of  cattle  are  not  expected  to  drop  to  the  lowest 
points  of  1953  3-nd  may  prove  generally  relatively  3ta"ble  in  195^* 

A  larger  seasonal  price  decline  is  likely  for  cattle  of  the  lower 
grades,  including  cows  and  stocker  and  feeder  cattle.    Prices  of  these 
classes  usually  are  highest  at  the  beginning  of  the  grazing  season,  then 
decline  to  their  low  in  the  fall.    If  there  is  no  extremely  severe 
drought,  the  supply  of  yearling  steers  and  heifers  off  grass  will  not 
change  much  from  last  year  and  the  supply  of  beef  calves  will  be  only  a 
little  greater.    Prices  of  cattle  off  grass  may  average  not  much  different 
from  last  year's  reduced  prices. 

Hog  Prices  to  Pecline 
More  than  Usual 

In  a  typical  or  average  year,  prices  of  slaughter  barrows  and 
gilts  are  highest  in  July  and  August,  recede  in  September  and  then  de- 
cline faster  in  October  and  November.    This  year,  the  peak  and  subseq.uent  ■ 
decline  may  be  earlier  and  the  total  decline  may  be  somewhat  greater  than 
average  because  of  the  larger  pork  supply  expected  when  hogs  from  the 
spring  pig  crop  are  marketed. 

Price  de'clines  will  begin  from  a  high  level.    However,  supplies  of 
pork  are  small  and  after  their  increase  this  fall  will  not  be  unusually 
large.-   The  supply  of  lard  also  is  not  great,  and  demand  for  the  smaller 
supply  has  been  fairly  strong.    Reductions  in  hog  prices  are  not  extiected 
to  be  extremely  great  and  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  this  fall  will  proba,bly 
.remain  above  average. 

Profits  in  Cattle  and  ]' 
Lamb  ^eedinn: 

last  fall,  both  cattle  and  lamb  feeders  were  hesitant  to  buy  feeder 
stock  for  the  new  season.    Both  had  failed  to  make  much  profit  the  year 
before.    They  bought  fewer  feeder  cattle  and  lambs  than  the  previous  fall 
even  though  prices  were  .<^5.-C  to  .t'3.C0  per  IOC  pounds  lower.    Beginning  in 
early  winter  buying  interest  revived  and  greater  numbers  of  both  cattle 
and  lambs  were  placed  on  feed  this  winter  than  last.    Prices  of  feeder 
steers  rose  $U.CC  from  their  fall  low,  and  prices  of  feeder  lambs  advanced 
more  than  $6.00--from  about  •*15.50  per  luC  pounds  at  Omaha  to  over  $22.00. 
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Table  2.-Avnra^ro  prioos  rind  values  n-  important  itenis  affoctinc^  retur 


lai-nb  feo-Iihg,  to  1953-5' 


ns  from 


Item    ...  ^-^^^S"  :     ^^^^'9-  :     195^0-  ;  ~  19?1-  ''■  "r:32-  ^'1053. 

;  1"^^  :  1'  ?^^  :       :  195^  =  1953  195L 


/  J^- 2£ilsi^  ^ElAnii  ^Mi^^^ 

Price  p^r  100  oound?  of  ':  "  /.  ,  '  ' 

Choi  00  and  Prime  s  la  ugh  tor  '    "  : 

lambs,   Ch-'cago,  De  ceT;ib<^r- ■ ;        '  ' 

March  .......   ,   .  .  ..  y    25,72      2h.33        36.i5\\;.    '29.82  /     S2,l^  22.10 

Prico  per  100  pounds        Good         '   .  .         '  ..■ ;    ■.  . 

and  Choice  faoder  lambt;,       ■,•  ,  .    '  ' ^ 'a '. ■ 

Omaha,  SerteTiiher-^Ddoe-iftber.    '.j  .  22.ao      03.16       29.3^^  '    '   5I.6]  ■      2l.r,]  170^ 

Price  por  bushsl  recalvg-d  b.,-     :,  ' "  : 

farmers  for  corn,  North    ■',    -.v  .  .  ...  , 

Central  States,'  October * 

'  •  •  -  y  "  •  •  •;•         ^-190     1.003      i,:,73      ;  1.6a)  -  ij.a7  1.563 

Price  per  ton  received  bv  ■        ;  ..  ..        '  •' 

farmers  for  alfalfa  haj;,  per:.  '.  -r  ■..<■   ,  .' 

bale.  North  Central  St.-r.tes^    :  ■     ''  ' 

October>:-arch  :     05,25  91.66       21.98^, 81..i^;  - '^.^q  2:£.83 


: 

^  ~.  _   


.T-'arket  value  at  Ch.i  oago  of 

Choice  and  Prime  '15  pound     ,  ■; 

slaughter  lambs  .   .   ...   .'.    Pi.Bb      20.68       30v90  ,  / 2i;.,50        r-.12      15. 73 

Market  cost  at  Cmaic';  of  60^ 


pound  feeder  lambs  ...  .     :     13. 7I,      13.00        17.61  1:^.07        lof.^      , . 

Cost  of  2:,  bushels  of  corn  2.98        2.73  3.68  ^.05         3.5.!;  3.);! 


Cost  of  15c  pounds  of  alfalfa  : 

""'^y  1.65 


.lli^      .     1.61         1.8.!^  1.71 


Total  of  cost  items  sh'wn  1/,  18. 6I      16.26       22.91;  ,  ,      2^.^        17.99  19.35 

Marf^in  of  market  value  per  ;  ■'  •  ^ 

l&mb  over  total  of  cost  : 

items  shewn  ]./   .  ^             -•;,'->         -/  '  , 

~     ■ '  -^'"-^       •'-•'i-^  /-^.-^         -  .13         l.].3  3J,3 

shown  are  ■^vpth"^^  fn.,  +1.     -  i  ^     V              '®'^^'^»   or  ore>,  ,.s     or  manure.     ihe  price, 


Cattle  bought  last  fall  are  generally  returning  average  profits  or 
better.    Lambs  put  on  feed  at  that  time  also  proved  fairly  profitable. 
Comparisons  of  average  prices  and  values  in  lamb  feeding  show  a  prof it  per 
head  greater  than  in  any  of  the  last  6  years  except  1950-51.     (See  table  2.; 

Profits  were  greater  this  year  than  last  because  both  feed  and  feeder 
lambs  co^c  less  while  prices  received  for  fed  lambs  averaged  only  slightly 
lower  than  .last"  winter .    Slaughter,  lamb  prices  advanced  during  the  f feeding 
and  marketing  season,  assuring  a:  wide  price  margin  in  feedings  . 

The  data  in  table  2  apply  to  a  representative  winter  feeding  pro-   

gram.    Only  the  principal  cost  and  receipt  items  are  shown.    Returns  to 
individual  feeders,,  of  course,  varied  from  the  averages  shown. 

•   ^       Lamb  feeders  who  bought  lambs  late  in  the  season  probably  piade 
lower  returns  than  the  figure  shown  in  table  2.    Similarly,  cattle  feeders 
who  waited  until  winter  to  purchase  their  cattle  will  probably  make  a 
lower  ret'orn  than  those  who  purchased  in  the  fall. 

More  Fall  Pigs 
thr-'i'Year 

Farmers  in  6.Corn  Belt  States  reported  in  March  that  they  intended 
to  have  5  percent  more  sows  farrow  .this  summer  than  last.    The  increase  m 
the  total  fall  crop  (June  to  December)  will  probably  be  at  least  this  large. 
Thus  the  uptrend  in  hog  production  that  began  this  spring  will  cootinue 
this  fall.     It  probably  will  be  extended  in  1955. 

These  increases  were  stimulated  by  high  prices  for  hogs  relative 
•  to  the  price  of  corn."   Continuously  since  February  1953  the  hog-corn  price 
ratio  has  exceeded  its  longtime  average  of  about  12.    In  every  month  of 
195-1+  to  date  the  ratio  has  been  above  1?.    A  ratio  this  high  has  ordinarily 
been  followed  by  a  very  substantial  increase  in  farrowings.     (See  table  3.) 
However,  in  the  past 'two  years  hog  producers  have  not  raised  as  many  hogs 
as' would  be  expected  from  the  hog-corn  price  relationships-.    It  is  possible 
'  that  they  will  again"  fail  to  do  so  this  fail.    A  fairly  si-ibstantial  increase, 
possibly  around  10  percent,  in  the  fall  pig  crop    is  believed  likely. 

An  increase  of  this  size  would  probably  not  reduce  prices  of  hogs 
t(5  unprofitable  levels.    The  increase  would  start  from  the  low  numbers  of 
hogs  being  raised  this  year  and  the  pork  supply  next  winter  would  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  this  winter  but  not  exceptionally  large.  :  Prices 
would  therefore  be  reduced  a  great  deal  from  the  high  prices  of,  this  winter 
but  would  be  fairly  favorable.  ■ 

Size  of  Corn  Crop  May   

Influence  Hog  Production 
in  Late  1955~and  1955 

The  size  of  the  corn  crop  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  actual  in- 
crease in  number  of  fall  pigs,  and  even  more  with  the  number  produced  in 
the  spring  of  1955- 
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•■  ■■'Table  3.-Array;of  hog-ccirn  price  ratios  diiring  'March- July,  and 
'    •■  ■  -corresponding  -changes  in  number  of  sows 
')  ..'  r  .  ^      :  farrowing^fall  pigs>,  192U-5U  .•  ;  .  .  , 


:  Hog-corn 
:  ■  j-iarch-d 

.rat"i.Or  ; 
uly  1/'  : 

Nuraber  '"of  '. 
sows  : 

Increase  or  decrease  from  previous 
year  in  sows  farrowing 

:    United      jNortii  Central: 
:     States  '■■  :      States  : 

■farrowing  ; : 
in  the  fall: 

Number 

■           , '    ■  ■ 

percentage 

1,000  head 

1,000  nead 

Percent 

1926  ' 

■  •  * 

:  ■  18.0 

20,3  ■ 

14,330- 

391 

9.9 

195ii 

:  2/17.5-18,0 

— 

19U2 

:  16. 

..,  1?'6 

6,8U0 

1,305 

23.6 

1938  . 

:  15=5 

17  c  3 

)4,517 

672 

17.5 

19U9  ■ 

:      15»U    ,  " 

■  :  15.9  '-' 

'  5,568 

)498 

9.8 

1953  3/ 

:      15  ei  ■■ 

•■■■I5c7 

h,762 

a95 

9eU 

1936 

:  ll4»9 

16,5  ■ 

3,957 

100 

'2.6 

19)47 

:  13.8 

114,2 

I4,  boo 

162 

3.I1 

1939 

:  13e6 

15.5 

5,252 

835 

18.5 

X9lt3 

:  13.6 

1)4.6 

7,565 

725 

10.6 

1950  . 

!      13 . 5  . 

13o9 

5,923 

355 

6.I4 

19U1    ■  ' 

5   ■  13.3 

■  Ih.l 

5,535 

772  .  ^ 

16.2 

19h5 

'  :'■   '  12  ,9 

l/4»0 

5,U29 

5U7  • 

11.2 

1951 

.  :  12.8 

13.0 

■    6; 032 

■  109 

•  ■  1.8 

1927  ^■ 

12.6       '  ■' 

■  13c 5  ; 

14,609 

279^ 

6, a 

1930 

..\  11,8 

13 » 2 

U,073 

-  191 

-  I4.5 

1929  ■ 

,.:  11.6 

12,7 

I;,26U 

-  165 

-  .'3.7 

1931' 

':  ■lloii 

13^0 

1,79  V- 

72U 

^  17.8 

1932 

:  11,2 

■  12.6  • 

5,179 

382 

8.0 

19Uii 

:  11.1 

12  c  3 

)4,882 

-  2,683 

■   -  35.5 

1952 

:  10,8 

11.1 

■     5,2  57 

•    -  7''5 

■    -  12.8 

1933 

:  10.8 

12o9 

■5,207  ■ 

28 

.5 

1925 

:  iO.8 

■  ■  11.8 

3,939 

■•■  -  U05 

.  -  9c3 

19U6 

:  10.8 

11. u 

U,70)i 

■  -  725 

-  13. U 

19ii8 

' :      10, U 

10. u 

5,070 

20U 

Up2 

1935 

:  10.1 

10,8 

3,857 

921 

31^U 

192a, 

J  8.8 

■•■  9.U 

)4,1.;29 

'   -  180 

-  3.9 

19  UO  . 

:  •8.5- 

9»2 

U,763 

-  589 

-  ll-.O 

1937  ., 

;  8.5 

8.6 

3,8U5 

-112 

-  2.6 

I92I4  ' 

■  :  , ,  8.0 

8,9  ■ 

^  l4,3ll)i 

-  I,)il48    ■  • 

-  2500 

193U 

:'■  6.9 

8eO 

2,936 

-  2,271 

-  h3o6 

1/  March-Jjly  is  regaFded  as  -bhe  breeding' season  f6r~~the  fall  pig  crop, 
2/  Estimated,    April  iy5U  was  l8,3  for  the  United  States. 
3/  Preliminary  data©  '■         •'•  .'. 
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The  size  of  the  corn  crop  did  not  have  much  effect  on  the  numter 
of  hogs  raised  the  last  few  yeors.    All  corn  prclucers  '.rho  had  ac'vptahle 
storage  space  \jere  eligrcle  to  put  as  jTiUch  of  their  corn  as  they  vished 
under  loan.    But  this  year  a  farmer  in  the  ccmiercial  corn  area  can 
qualify  for  a  90  percent -of -parity  loan  on  corn  only  if  he  has  complied 
with  acrea3e  sllotiaents.    A  far^i^er  outside  the  coninercial  area  is  not  re- 
quired to  coinp].3"  with  allotments  hut  his  loan  is  lo^^er,  being  "based  on 
67.5  percent  of  parity.    Indications  in  March  were  that  a  rajority  of 
corn  producers  did  not  intend  to  hold  plantings  down  to  their  allotted 
acres f    If  they  follow  these  intentions,  on3y  a  snail  part  of  the  total 
corn  crop  will  be  placed  under  loan j 

If  the  corn  crop  should  be  average  or  smaller,  due  either  to 
greater  compliance  than  intended  earlier  or  to  unfavorable  weather,  no 
big  increase  in  hoQ  production  wou3.d  occur,    A  very  lar^e  crop,  most  of 
it  "free"  corn  not  under. loan,  would  sp-or  a  sizable  increase  in  farrow- 
ings  late  this  year  and  in  1955- 

Overexpansion  Possible 
in  1955 

Any  expansion  created  by  rising  prices  carries  the  dandier  of  going 
too-far-.    This  is  a  possibility  in  the  next  year  or  two.    It  is  not  a 
certainty  -.    Moderate  increases  would  not  constitute' over-expansion,  but 
larger  increases  would. 

The  pig  crop  of  I953  was  82  million.    This  was  a  reduction  from 
102  million  in  1931.    Fork  ccnsu:aption  per  person  in  1953  'ras  63  pounds, 
a  decrease  from  71  pounds  in  1951  and  72  pounds  in  1952.    This  year  ccn- 
sunption  will  be  around  59  pounds,  the  lowest  since  I93O.    If  the  195^ 
pig  crops  were  to  increase  7  percent,  and  the  1955  spring  crop  another  7 
percent,  pork  ccnsumpticn  in  1955  v7ould  be  61  to  63  pounds.    As  another 
illustration,  if  the  increases  were  10  percent,  consumption  would  be  63 
to  65  pounds .    Increases  of  12  percent  V70uid  provide  65  to  66  pounds . 
Such  increases  might  be  regarded  as  moderate. 

If  the  increases  should  be  much  more  that  12  percent,  the  pork 
supply  for  ccnsumpticn  would  approach  the  1951-52  rates  of  71-72',  pounds . 
Sharply  lov^er  prices  for  hogs,  with  a  hog-corn  price  ratio  below  average 
and  possibly  depressed  prices  for  both  hogs  and  corn,  would  probably 
result  from  a  pork  supply  of  this  size.    \Taen  pork  consumption  was  high 
in  I95I-52,  beef  consunpticn  v/as  low  (55  to  62  pounds)  and  total  red 
meat  consumption  v;as  around  iho  pounds.    Beef  consmaption  for  the  near 
future  is  e:cpected  to  be  around  75-76  pounds.    If  pork  consumption  were 
to  be?  near  or  above  70  pounds,  consumption  of  all  meat  would  be  more 
than  155  pounds,  a  new  high  for  recent  years. 

To  suimiarize,  the  increases  in  pig  crops  likely  in  195^  are  not 
expected  to  depress  hog  prices  to  an  unfavorable  level.  Overexpansion 
and  greatly  depressed  prices  cciald  come  later  in  1955'    But  this  possi- 
bility may  depend  to  considerable  extent  on  the  size  of  the  corn  crop 
this  fall. 
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Seasonality  in  Farrow ings 

^TL^Si^^J"  '^iSji  ■     .   ■  ■ 

If  many  more  pi^s  V7ere  farrowed  in  Dec  ember -February  but  onD.v  a  few 
more  in  March-May,  as^  was  indicated  by  the  6-3tate  pig  crop  report,'  t-ie 
trend  toward  more  winter  farrowings  will  have  been  given  a  big  boost  this 
yeai' . 

For  several  years  hog  producers  have  shifted  more  and  more  of  their 
farrowings  into  the  off  seasons,  winter  and  summer.    In  ig^S-kg  only  about 
11  percent  of  each  year's  total  farrowings  came  during  December,  Janijary 
and  February.    In  I953,  over  Ik  percent  were  in  those  montho .     ('-^ee  table  h 
A  few  years  ago,  farrowings  in  March-May  made  up  more  than  half  of  the 
year's  total.    Last  year  they  were  down  to  about  k'J  percent. 

Similarly,  farrowings  have  been  shifted  from  the  fall  toward  the 
summer.    Those  in  June-August  have  risen  from  16  to  aljnost  21  percent  of 
the  annual  total  with  a  pas-ticularly  large  increase  in  the  proportion 
falling  in  August.    The  percentage  for  September-November  has  decreased. 

Not  only  have  farrowings  shifted  within  each  season,  but  the  fall, 
as  a  whole  has  continued  to  expand  relative  to  the  spring  ,  as  rav  be 
seen  from  table  k. 

Spring  farrowings  (December  throupdti  May)  were  6"^ .2  percent  01  the 
annual  total  in  I9U6,  but  6O.7  percent  in  1953-    This 'decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  farrowings  in  the  spring  and  relative  Increase  in  fall 


farrowings  continues  a  trend  of  many  years.    In  the  mid-192 
two- thirds  of  the  annual  pig  crop  was  born  jn  the  spring.  1/ 

Table  h.-  Number  of  sows  farrowing  by  quarters,  I9I16-53 


more  than 


Year 


19^6 
19I+7 
19^+8 

19^9 
1950 

1951 
1952 

1953  1/ 


Dec .  - 

:  Mar.T 

:  June- 

Feb. 

:  May 

:  Aug. 

Thous > 

Thous . 

Thous 

l,3i^8 

6,729 

2,060 

1,574 

6,974 

2,192 

1,350 

6,483 

2,282 

1,682 

7,133 

2,521 

1,754 

7,420 

2,605 

2,016 

7,575 

2,842 

1,945 

6,535 

2,676 

1,724 

5,653 

2,510 

Sept 
Nov  . 


Year 


Thous.  Thous 


2,644 
2,674 
2,733 
3,047 
3,318 
3,1^0 
2,581 
2,252 


12,781 
13,4l4 

12,Q03 

14,383 

15,097 
15,623 

13,737 
12,139 


Percent 

age  of 

annual 

total 

Dec-  : 

Mar .  - 

:  June- 

:  Oept.- 

Feb . 

May 

_j  i"'jov_.  

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pct^ 

FcjU 

10.5 

52.7 

16.1 

20.7 

11.7 

52.0 

16.3 

20.0 

10.5 

50.2 

17.7 

21.6 

11.7 

49.6 

17.5 

21.2 

11.6 

kg.i 

17.3 

22/„ 

12.9 

48,5 

18.2 

20.4 

14.1 

47.6 

19.5 

18.8 

14.2 

■46.5 

20.7 

18.6 

1/ "Preliminary . 


1/  These  trends  were  reported  in  thir 


'ituatlon  for  December  I95O. 
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The  cEienges  in  farrowing  dates  reflect  the  efforts  of  hog  producers 
to  market  more  of  their  hogs  in  months  v.'hen  prices  of  hogs  are  nonnally 
high.    As  the  chart  on  page  26  shovs,  prices  are  at  peaks  in  ini.d-siuHner  and 
aid -winter.    The  increase  in  idnter  farrov;ings  is  an  attempt  to  sell  more 
hogs  in  July-Septenber;  the  increase  in  summer  farrov/ings  is  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  moderate  increase  in  prices  at  mid -winter. 

Another  factor  leading  to  more  evenly  distributed  farrowings  is 
the  improved  equipment  and  facilities  now  in  use..    They  have  been  espe-- 
cially  effective  in  mailing  possible  the  increase  in  winter  farrowings. 

The  rise  in  production  of  fall  pigs  is  accounted  for  by  t\ro  other 
factors:  (l)  The  desire  of  producers  to  get  a  larger  return  from  their 
investment  by  raising  two  pig  crops  a  year  instead  of  one;  and  (2)  a 
regional  shift  from  1 -pig-crop  regions  to  the  central  corn  belt,  where  2 
crops  are  traditional. 

Hog  producers,  by  shifting  farrowing  to  take  advantage  of  seasonal 
changes  in  prices,  are  smoothing  the  supply  of  pork  during  the  year.  Some 
smoothing  of  season  price  swings  themselves  may  therefore  be  expected. 

A  preliminary  study  shows  that  the  pattern  of  seasonal  price  fluc- 
tuation has  been  modified.    Hov/ever,  the  extent  of  fluctuation  has  not 
been  reduced  D:uch.    Prices  in  December  and  January  are  not  so  Igm  as 
formerly.    But  offsetting  this,  prices  in  June  and  July  and  possibly 
August  tend  to  be  higher  than  before.    The  higher  summer  prices,  despite 
the  increase  in  marketings,  are  probably  due  to  a  stronger  consumer  demand 
for  pork  during  the  summer,  made  possible  by  refrigeration.  Consumers 
can  keep  fresh  meats  in  hot  summer  weather  much  better  nov;  than  before 
cold  storage  lockers  and  household  electric  refrigerators  and  freezers 
were  common,  and  they  have  probably  increased  their  summer  demand  for  meat. 

Prices  of  hogs  in  March  and  April  in  recent  years  have  been  lower 
relative  to  other  months  than  they  were  20  years  ago.    This  change  is  due 
to  the  increased  number  of  hogs  in  the  spring  market  resulting  from  the 
greater  number  of  fall  pigs,    Prices  in  September  also  have  been  reduced 
relative  to  other  months.    This  change  toe  is  traced  to  the  altered  pat- 
tern of  marketings .    More  pigs  have  been  born  in  early  months  and  they 
have  been  readied  for  market  faster,  thus  increasing  materially  the  supply 
of  hogs  for  September  slaughter. 

A  special  article  on  seasonality  of  barrow  and  gilt  prices  as  it 

affects  the  timing  of  marketings  follows  on  page  1?. 

Drought  in  Mest 

Dry  weather  continues  to  threaten  much  of  the  Southwest  although  April 
rains  over  m.uch  of  the  Southern  Plains  have  partly  relieved  the  serious  mois- 
ture deficiency  there.    Hovrever  at  the  end  of  April  serious  dryness  still 
existed  over  the  western  parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  much  of  Colorado  and 
Nevr  Hexico,    More  moisture  is  stil].  needed  over    practically  the  entire 
drought  area  and  in  much  of  the  central  section  of  the  nation  where  soil 
moisture  is  below  normal. 

Precipitation  this  vanter  was  much  less  than  normal  in  an  area  ex- 
tending southward  from  southern  Nebraska  through  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
and  v/estward  to  eastern  Colorado  and  all  of  New  Mexico.    Local  areas  such  as 
southern  Illinois  and  eastern  Missouri  also  had  a  marked  deficiency,  while 
much  of  the  V/est  and  of  the  East  also  had  less  than  normal  rain  and  snowfall. 
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,     .J       In  late  Apr.ili,  21C  counties  were  receiving  corn  and  wheat  at  reduced 
prices  as  emergency  drought  feed.  ■  '   •-  ,,  " 

Although  much  of  the  dry  .country  received  raini  in  April;  it  is  too 
early  to  know  how ■  serious  drought  vrill  h.ev'  The  pr-61onged  drj^nfess  has 
depleted  reserves  of  -  moisture  in  the  soil  and  until  this  is  replenished 
the  threat  of  drought  is  very  real.    If  drought  should  he  widespread  and 
severe,  it  would  have  pronounced  effects  on ■ livestock -marketings  and  prices. 
Marketings  of  cattle  ar;d  calves  would  be  greater  then  now  expected',  and 
prices  would  he  lower,, 

Mexico  to  -he  Declared.  .  •, 

Free  of  .Foot  -  and  -  Mou  th^  Disease 

If  No  Kew  Outhreak  ■  ••'         ''  •  '• 

The  Secretary  of  /.griculture  has  announced  that  if  no  new  outbreaks 

occur,  Mexico  will  he  declared  free  of  f oot-and-riouth  disease  as  of 

December  31.  195^v    The.  border  would  then : be  open  for  imports  of  livestock 
and  livestock  prpducts.,  '  ' 

After  having  been  open  for  8  l/2  m.onths,  the  Mexican  border  was 
closed  in.  Ma.y.  1953  when  a  nev;  infection  of  foot-and-m6uth  disease  was  re- 
Toorted,    The  outbreak  was  ..confined  to  a  local  area  and  no  new  case  ha.s 
been  reported  since  last.  December .     ..  •     "  '    '  '  , 

.  .  .        r^lEV  OR  REVISED  SEPIE3  • 

Table  5  adds  1953  data  to  a  table  on  production  and  distribution 
of  canned  meat  regularly . carried  In  this  Situation . 

Total  output  of  canned  meat  under  Federal  inspection  increased  in 
1953 >  and  apparent  consumption  per  person  also  was  higher.    However,  these 
figures  include  beef  canned... for  >Dep6t,rtment  of  Agriculture  contract,  which 
was  delivered  to  School  Lunches  and- other  eligible  institutions  under  a 
Section  32  program  or  was  exported  under  financing  by  the  Foreign  Operations 
Administration,    FO.A  canned  beef  exported  before  December  31  shows  up  in 
the  export  data  of  the  table.    All  other,  beef  canned  .for  government 
purchase,  except  that  in  year-end  refrigerated  stocks,  is  included  in" 
civilian  distribution.  .\.  ..  . 

Thus^  the  output  of  canned  meat  other  than  for  government  order  was 
a  little  smaller  in  1953  than  in  1952.    Consumption  per  person  exclusive 
of  that  distributed  through  school  lunches  and  institutions  also  was  a 
little  less.  ■  ■ 

The  data  of  table  5  include  imports  of  canned  pork.    These  amounted 
to  about  two-thirds  of  a  pound  per  person  in  1953.    As  the  Census  Bureau 
did  not  begin  reporting  canned  pork  imports  unt j 1  195^,  the  figures  In  the 
table  are  quantities  .inspected  for  entry  as  reported  by  the  Meat  Inspection 
Branch .  •       .■  .  •• 

Wool,  Mohair  Receipts  ... 

In  tables  6  and  7  data  are  presented  on  production,  prices,  and  . 
cash  x^eceipts  from  wool  and  mohair.  Producers'  receipts  from  wool  last 
year  were  almost  the  same  as  in  1952  while  the  value  of  mohair  produced 
was  down  h  r)ercent. 
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Table  60-  Production,  prices  and  income  from  wool, 
United  otatPS;  19ii6-53 


Year 

'lumber  : 
sheep  : 
'  shorn  l/  : 

VJ  eight 

per 
fleece 

TFr~cArcti  on : 
;  of  shorn  : 
;      wool  : 

Price  : 
per  : 
pound  2/: 

Cash  ' 
receipts 

Production 
of  pulled 
wool 

•  Thousands 

Pounds 

1,000  lb. 

Cents 

1,000  dol. 

1,000  lb. 

19)46 

19i4'' 

19148 
19h9 
1950  . 
1951 
1952 
1953  3/ 

311,617 
3C,y53 
2e,6U9 
26,382 
26,387 
27,357 
2  a,  172" 
27,156 

8.11 
8  =  12 
8.09 
8,07 
8.,  16 
8o2U 
8.25 
8.30 

280,908 
2  51,1425 
2  31,770 
21^,899 
2l5,Ii22 
225, 5U5 
232,373 
230,3li3 

U2,3 
U2oC 
U9o2 
l49cli 

62  ol 

97.0 

5l4c2 

U/5U:-7 

118,805 
i05,6$l| 
ill;,055 
105,223 
133.720 

218,632 
125,889 

126,109 

61,300 
56,600 
a6,600 
35,600 
32,UOO 
25,900 
33,600 
[41,000 

1/  1 1 1  cTTHes~Fheep~shoTn~ a^^ 
2/  Average  price  for  the  marketing  season  April  through  March  received  b\  farmers. 
3/  Preliminary o 

11/  Includes  an  allowance  for  wool  under  loan* 


Table  7<,~  Mohair:  Production  and  value  for  7  leading  States,  19h6-53  1/ 


Number  : 

average 

;  production  : 

price 

Year  : 

goats  : 

clip  per 

:          of  : 

per 

:  Value 

clipped  2/  : 

goat 

:  mohair 

pound 

Thousands 

pounds 

1,000  lb.. 

Cents 

1,000  dol= 

19146  ; 

3,939 

h.9 

19;  2  82 

6I0I 

11,783 

1914?  t 

3,672 

5.0 

18,225 

53c6 

9,772 

l9kQ  : 

3,l6l4 

5cl 

15,972 

l45oU 

7,251 

19U9  ; 

2,558 

5.1 

12,959 

^  li6o3 

6,001 

1950  : 

2,530 

5.2 

13,2l;5 

760O 

10,062 

1951  : 

2,l475 

5c2 

12^868 

Il8c0 

15,183 

1952  : 

2,266 

5.3 

12,116 

96.2 

11,660 

1953  3/; 

2,307 

5cl4 

12,572 

88c6 

11,138 

1/  Seven  leading  States  are  Kissouri,  Texas,  Nev;  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Oregon 


and  Colifornia.:. 

2/  In  '-'tates  where  gOats  are  clipped  twice  a  year  the  nimiber  clicped  is  the  sujia  of 
goats  and  kids  clipped  in  the  spring  and  kids  clipoed  in  the  fall, 
3/  Preliminary, 
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Beef  Imports  rown, 

?ork  Up  in  IQ^B 

Tables  8  and  9  sumnarizs  data  on  foreign  trede  in  cattle  and  meat  for 
recent  years , 

Total  meat.  imiDorts  were  reduced  about  10  percent  in  19^3  v/hile  expoi-ts 
increased  slightly-    Iirports  of  "beef  were  conslderablv  smaller  cut  those  of 
pork  were  blAher.    These  changes  reflect  the  lover  price  for  bsef  and  higher 
price  for  pork  in  the  United  States  last  year.    The  sizable  increase  In 
receipts  from  Canada  and  decrease  in  those  fiom  Mexico  largely  restated  from 
the  fact  that  the  Csnadian  border  was  reopened  during  the  year  but  the 
Mexican  border  was  cloced  to  imports  of  cattle,  hogs  and  fresh  meat  after 
May  23.  . 

The  increase  in  export.o  of  beef  consisted  largely  of  exports  financed 
by  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration, 

RANK  OF  STATES  IN  LIVESTOCK  TJUMBEES  AND  PIOBUCTION 

In  tables  ic,  11,  and  12,  the  ^3  States  are  ranked  according  to  the 
number  of  each  of      categories  of  livestock  on  farms  and  as  to  pig  crops 
and  the  liveveight  of  production  on  farms,    f^imilar  tables  were  pi-esented 
in  previous  years.    ^  more  complete  explanation  is  provided  in  the  March-'^.pril 
19^2  issue  of  this  Situao?on. 

The  rankings  of  States  with  respect  to  livestock  numbers  and  pro- 
duction do  not  change  raoidly.    Over  several  years,  however,  hog  production 
has  tended  toward  f^reatei'  concentration  in  the  Corn  Belt  while  Eastern  States 
have  moved  ui;  relative  to  the  West,  in  beef  cat-i-le  numbers. 

Among  tOT)  States  in  the  number  of  all  cattle  on  farms  the  dairy  States 
have  fallen  back  relative  to  beef  States  but  otherwise  the  ranking  has  not 
changed  much-    Wisconsin  dropped  from  kth  in  I9U9  to  ^th  this  year  and  Minn- 
esota from  6th  to  3th,    The  top  3  States  in  beef  cows  are  the  same  as  5  years 
ago.    Montana  has  been  reduced  from  '^th  to  6th.    Missouri,  top  among  Eastern 
States,  has  advanced  from  11th  to  7th  in  beef  cow  numbers.    Iowa  is  up  from 
10th  to  3th.    Flo:'-ida,  the  first-ranking  of  Southern  States ,  rose  from  12th 
in  19^19  to  9th  in  195^.    Colorado  dropoed  from  3th  to  ICth  and  California 
from  9th  to  11th, 

In  sheeD  and  lambs  on  farms  California  has  moved  ahead  of  Montana. 
Iowa  has  risen  from  11th  in  191+9  to  7th  this  year.    Notable  ch,SL-.ge.G  in  the 
rank  of  States  in  pig  crop-  from  19hi  to  1953:    Georgia  rose  ,iro.-_    2th  to 
9th,  .  north  Carolina  from  lSth,to  11th,  and  Alabama  from  l6th  to  l^'tii. 
Kentucky  fell  from  11th  to  13th,  Kansas  from  13th  to  loth,  and  Texas  from 
9th  to  IV th.  ... 

SEASONAL  VAEIATION  IN  PFICES  OF  BAFFOWS  AND  GILTS  2/. 

No  class  of  meat  animals  has  as  marked  seasonal  variations  in  prices  as 
hogs.    Prices  of  slaughter  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  are  normally  25  percent 

2/  Feported  by  Harold  F.  Breimyer  from  work  carried  on  in  connection  with  a 
research  study  on  meat  animals  conducted  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act. 
Newly  calculated  indexes  of  seasonal  variation  in  prices  are  applied  to  basic 
•analyses  presented  in  "Feed  Consumiatlon  and  Marketing  Weight  of  Hogs"  by 
Atkinson  and  Klein.    USDA  Tech.  Bui.  3Qli,  I9U5. 
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Table 


Imports  of  cattle  from  Canoda  and  Mexico,  19i;0  to  date 

From  Cancda  '  ' 


Yea: 


I9I4O 

I9I4I 

19h2  1/ 

19h3 

19hh 

19h$ 

19)46 

I9I47 

19U6  2/ 

19U9 

1950 

19^1 

vL9b'2  3/ 

19:0  U/ 


19hO  i 

0 

I9hl  i 

0 

19h2  : 

19ii3  : 

170 

19hU  : 

0 

I9I45  : 

62 

19i46  bV: 

1,3)48 

I9i47  6/: 

0 

19i|6  : 

19)49  : 

19  ^^0  : 

1931  : 

19^2  7/: 

2,381 

19S'3  B/: 

175 

 ;  ^^}iii^^'^lJ'£'L^"ie 

199^22}^^.^  and  'o'ver      : ~TJnder ~7C0  po^ands' 

Cows  for' 


dairy 
purposes 


Other 


Total 


Under  "  200  to 

20U    ;  69y 
pounds'  pounds 


Total 


Total 
dutiable 
cattle 


Breed- 
ing 
cattle 
(free) 


Total 
cattle 


Head 
13;387 

19; 509 

3)b76u 
33, 62ii 
)43,919 
61;, 737 
143,912 
81i,275 
U9,06l 
l46,.S'91 
35,600 
14,636 
21,811 


Head 

125,00li 
150,216 
115,)475 
211 
l6Li 
77 
182 
95 

2il4,6u5. 
19l4>9l6 
173,000 
ll'Sl455 

U,2)!)4 

2_2,.931 


Head 

13)4,599 
163,603 
13U,98l4 

3li;97^ 

33,780 
a3,996 
6)4,919 
)4li,C07 
298^920 
2'43>977 
219,591 
153,055 
8,8r0 

ji4^7a2. 


Head 

714,601 
62,[il9 

53,015 
5,986 
5,551 
S,h21 
^,3i45 
7,6)..2 

23,S7l 

11,535 
33,985 
15,609 
71)4 
3,515 


Head  Head 


Head  Head 


10,076 
10,192 
9;  00  3 
1,317 
1,038 
1,535 

3,113 
1,372 
96,335 
I26-61I1 
179,70? 
51,103 
968 
896 


8a, 757 
72,611 
62,0U8 
7,303 
6,589 
9,962 
12,li58 
9,011i 
119,906 
168,11.9 
218,6914 
66,712 
1,682 

l4,l4ll 


From  Mexico 


219,356 
236,211; 
197,032 
142,278 
140,377 
53,958 
77,377 
53,021 
la8, 826 
1412,126 
1438,285 
219,767 
10,562 
)^9,153 


12,90a 
16,139 
16,107 
22,369 
I6,7a8 
22,163 

ai,9i9 

29,869 

)42,853 
21,332 
22,610 
19,120 
2,222 
20, 757 


Head 

232,260 
252,353 
213,139 

6a,6a7 
57,125 
76,121 

119,296 
82,890 

1161,679 

a33,li58 
a6c,P95 
238,887 
12,78a 
69,910 


aa,7i5 

5a,  2  53 
6a, 575 
77,30? 
25,531 
ai,917 

25,7ia 

792 


aa,7i5 

54;  2  53 

6a,632 
77,a79 
25,531 

ai;:r7$^ 
27,062 

792 


29,921 
39,776 
13,503 

8,283 

no 
1,315 

7O0- 

0 


336,207 
ao2.120 
377, a07 
501,592 
275,259 
392,132 

aio,552 
638 


366,128 
a)4l,896 
390,910 
509,875 
275s569 
393,)ia7 
ail; 260 
638 


aiO,8)i3 
)496,ia9 

a55,5a2 

587,35a 
301,100 
a35,li26 
a38,322 

i,a3o 


602  aii,i;a5 
235  a96,38a 

81  a55,623 
582  587,936 
26  301,126 
9  a35,a35 

152  a38,a7a 
i,a3o 


a3,6l7 
25,36a 


a5,998 

25,539 


-  127,279 
 2  127,927 


96     81,185    81,281  127,279 

 _Ji?L  101^901  102, 386  127,925 

1/  Exports  from  Canada  restricted' by  that  c5I3ItIybeiiBning  Jun8~]37 
2/  Canadian  restrictions  lifted  August  16,  19a8c 
3/  Imports  prohibited  beginning  February  15,  1952,  due  to  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Canada^ 

a/  Embargo  removed  on  imnorts  of  cattle  from  Canada,  March  1,  1953. 
5/  Imports  prohibited  beginning  December  27,  19a6  due  to  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  m  ilexico. 

6/  Cattle  imports  shown  in  19a7  actually  entered  the  Lnited  states  in  December  19a6 
after  the  customs  office  closed  their  books, 
7/  Imports  resumed  bepteiaber  1,  1952, 

|/  Fjnbargo  on  imports  of  cattle  from  Liexico  effective  May  23,  1953  following  an 
outbreak  of  foot-andpraouth  disease » 

Foreign  Agricultural  Serviee.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
^^^^^'^  otates  and  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censui:  
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Table '0,-  liank  of  States  in  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1,  1951i 


'    All  cattle  and 

calves 

•    Beef  cattle  and 

calves 

•  (Cattle  "not  for 

milk"^ 

Rank 

■'  Total 

'Beef  cows  2  years 

and  over 

•  State 

:  Number 

•              State  • 

Number 

'            State  • 

Number 

Thous, 

Thous, 

Thous. 

1 

0,587 

Texas'  

7,033 

Texas  g  ,  .  ;  %  •* 

.3.»cu3 

■  o 
d. 

Iowa  .,,..* 

u^OUU 

Nebraska.  • . .  , 

1 ,  5O0 

3 

■  Nebraska.  .  •  . 

u,  752 

Nebraska,  .  .  «  , 

U,032 

Kansas ,  ,  .  ,-.  .  ■ 

1    0  An 

1 ,  3o9 

1. 

U,<^9o 

Kansas.  •  «  '•  .  . 

■J  \.Co 

Oklahoma.'  •  *  . 

Lfdd  f 

'  Wisconsin  «  •  . 

)i  97c; 

.i,ypo 

oouiin  iiaKox>a,  •  . 

oouon  L)aKot»ao-  • 

1 ,  lOii 

1  mA 

6 

'  Missouri,  .  .  • 

Missouri.  .  .  .  « 

2,n53 

Montana  0  ,  •  • 

7  ' 

Illinois.  .  .  • 

^  ol,A 

Oklahoma,  .   .  •  . 

Missouri,  «  •  , 

99p 

8 

Minnesota  .  .  • 

3,900 

Illinois,  ,  .  •  , 

Iowa    0  •  c  •  * 

Rot  ' 
oyi 

9 

California    .  . 

0     "3  1 .0 

3,3U9  ■ 

Montana  r  t  ,  •»  ^ 

d  ,105 

Florida  ,  .  *  • 

Rt  R 
010 

10    J  Oklahoma.  ... 

3,315 

California.  .  ,  • 

1,897 

Colorado,  .  «  , 

7  '7n 

779 

11 

>  South  Dakota.  • 

3,205 

Colorado    ,  •  .  • 

1,  oOl 

^   1,  Aft 
1  ,/400 

California,  ,  • 

70I 

12 

0  l.AR 

Minnesota  •  •  •  . 

Louisiana  ,  •  • 

7I.Q 
fU9 

13 

New  York.  •  •  , 

2,350 

Florida  ,  «  .  •  . 

1  tAA 
1,300 

New  Mexico,  .  , 

AM, 
DaU 

lli  < 

Montana  .  •  ,  . 

C  ,  C<J± 

Louisiana  «  ,  ,  , 

1,^9U 

Illinois,  «  •  • 

Al  0 
Oli: 

15 

Colorado,  . ; »  , 

0  no  A 

North  Dakota  3  »  • 

1,220 

T  Til. 

1,11a 

Mississippi  «  , 

16  < 

Indi  ana  *  .  «  , 

0  nuC 

c,oyi? 

Indiana  •  ,  .  ,  * 

Alabama  ;  ,  •  9 

5  /  i> 

17 

Michigan,  ,  ,  • 

c  ,0U3 

New  Mexico 3  ,  ,  , 

1 ,  L\Jd 

Wyoming  ,'  ,  ,  , 

1^  "30 

18  - 

Mississippi  ,  « 

lijyoiriing  ,  •  ,  ,  , 

1 ,101 

NorLn  uaKoi'a,  , 

U99 

19  i 

Pennsylvania  • 

1,95U 

Mississippi  «  •  , 

1 ,  lUU 

Oregon    ,  •  ,  , 

1 1 7n 
U  1^ 

20  : 

North  Dakota,  • 

i,  001 

Alabama  0  ,  ,  •  c 

1,093 

1,0U3 

Arizona  a  ,  •  , 

21 

Kentucky  .... 

i,  OOO 

Oregon   

Arkansas,  ,  ,  ,. 

30U 

22  < 

Alabama    . . . ,  , 

•  1 , 0  f  9 

Kentucky    t  9  *  » 

noo 

Georgia  «  .  .  « 

23 

Tennessee  , .  •  « 

i,ou5 

Ohio  .,,,«, 

ftftv 

00  f 

Kentucky 9  ,  ,  , 

J51 

2\x  • 

Louisiana  .  •  . 

Idalio  0  •  a  ,  .  * 

ft^o 

Virginia    e  .,  . 

•390 

25 

,  Florida  ,  •  ,  . 

1,0/9 

Arizong.  »  »  .  ,  , 

OJU 

■Tennessee  ,  ,  • 

JlO 

26  ; 

Arkansas.  .  .  . 

i,  500 

Arkansas    •  .  •  » 

Ro  ft 
OdQ 

Idaho  .  .  ,  *  ,  . 

31"^ 

27 

Georgia  ,  .  .  . 

1,'439  ■ 

Tennessee  *  .  .  . 

olo 

Nevada    ♦  «  , .  , 

on"? 
30  r 

28 

Oregpn    ...  • 

i,U<^9 

Georgia  »  ,  .  .  . 

010 

Indiana  ,  .  .  ,. 

"snn 

29 

Virginia  ■  ,  .  , 

i,uio 

Virginia^  .  .  .  . 

AoA 

oyO 

Minnesota  ,  .  .  ' 

30 

T     0  1 

Viasliington,  ,   .  , 

A^  T 
033 

TTX 

ut>an    ,  p  c  »  9 

oAn 

31 

Wyomin;:  «  .  <>  , 

1,1 

rievacia    ,  •  .  ..  , 

Wasning uon »   •  • 

32 

New  Mexico    •  , 

1,1  rtJ 

1  nR), 
1 ,  uou 

TT+  0 

Uoan  ,     *  .  .  ,  , 

unio    •   •  9  •  • 

1  70 

33 

•  V/asMngton,  .  • 

Michigan,  .  •  .  . 

l,R), 
UOU 

iNjoriin  Laroima. 

.3h. 

North  Carolinae 

0  At 
7  01, 

VJisconsin  •  »  t-  » 

Ucp 

W6S  L*    V  1±  ^-inici  • 

197 

■35 

Arizona. .  .  .  . 

909 

North  Carolinae  , 

:5!50 

36 

:  Utah 

n\.r\ 
(UU 

Pennsylvania,  «  • 

"5  ■J  7 

iyi3  cnigan    •  «  • 

f  0 

37 

!  I'Jest  Virginia  .. 

01  ( 

VJest  Virginia  ,  * 

OOl 

«:91 

rennsy lyania  • 

7K 

■38 

Nevada    ,  .'  .  . 

oO  ( 

South  Carolina,  , 

Wisconsin  «  .  « 

hj 

'  39 

Maryland,  ,  .  » 

5uO 

New  York    ,  *  .  , 

1U3 

MaJ^yland    ,  ,  , 

^A 
30 

UO 

South  Carolina, 

U9( 

Maryland    0  ,  .  , 

139 

New  York    ,  ,  , 

Tn 
JO 

Ul 

Vermont  ,  .   ,  , 

U09 

Maine 

dy 

Maine  ,.  ,  ,  •  • 

R 
0 

U2  . 

Maine  ,  .  .  .  • 

253 

Verifiont  »  •  .  ,  • 

00 
cd 

Delaware c  ,  ,  • 

t 

h3 

New  Jersey «  .  , 

0  "in 

New  u6rs6y»  •  •  f 

1  7 
1  ( 

wew  ijcioeyc    «  , 

•3 

hk 

Massachusetts  , 

X7U 

JJt^XdvucLX  C'         •      •      •  • 

11^ 
x;? 

V          lliwii  li/      ,       •       ,  , 

3 

U5 

Connecticut  «  , 

190 

Massachusetts  •  • 

13 

'Cdr.necticut  , 

2 

U6 

New  Hampshire  • 

122 

Conxiecticut  ,  .  • 

11 

Massachusetts  , 

2 

U7 

.  Delaware    .  .  . 

80 

New  Hajapshire  •  • 

9 

New  Hampshire  • 

2 

U8 

1  Rhode  Island.  , 

29 

Rhode  Island,  ,  , 

1 

Rhode  Island  • 

United  States  total.  . 

917677 

23,755 

-  <;  J.  - 


Table   i^c-  Rank  of  States  m  mainoer  of  tiilk  cows  and  sheep  on  farms  Januai^y  1,  19^k 

and  pigs  saved  19'i3 


Milk'  ccws  2  years 
*      and  ever 


All  sheep  and  lairibs 


Nmber  pigs  saved  1/ 


; '        Soa k/e 

Number 

;  State 

Number 

;  State 

:  Number 

Thcus. 

Thous . 

_  Thous, 

1 

:  Wisconsin  «  « 

2,60'i 

Tpx&s  «       £  . 

X  V ,  -/v  ^  \j      j9  -     - '  ■    ^  ' 

5.291 

-i^  ^  y 

I  OWa  -  .    r     'i      a     J  . 

16,5''9 

2 

:  Minnesota  •  e 

1-  5a2 

Wvcminsf  <»  «  5 

2,057 

Illinois  .  e  3 

9,88/4 

3 

:  New  Yo"k  ^ 

c 

ii  f  oTni  A. 

Trdiana  «   «  « 

7,  ^75 

U 

:  Iowa.    >  ;  s.  t 

iMontanA.  r    «  ^ 

A  1 1.^^  l.w  GU.              £        O  . 

1.  71iV 

Miasourif    .  . 

• 

5-613 

5    :  Texas  .  c ,  .  . 

1,0^2 

Colorado,  a  ^ 

1,636 

i'Iinn<"-sota.  • . « 

n 

5,5bl 

6 

=  Ohio    p  . .  »  . 

1,050 

O^^J^      ^    p    f  d 

1>U75 

Ohio   .  *  .  a    c  k 

5,156 

7 

•  Mj.Espuri.,  ^  , 

1 .  Oaii 

Iowa       0 . •     9  ; 

l,3'i3 

Neoraskac-  e  » 

« 

^  3,U99 

Q 

0 

!  Pennsylvania-: 

l,02y 

Ohio    b  J  0  • 

.1,325 

y is con sin  c  - 

e 

3,103 

9 

Michigan? .  » . 

932 

i'Jew  i^exico 

1-31'' 

Georgia  « .  .  «r 

e 

2  291 

xO 

i  lilincis, .  0  , 

9Uo 

South,  Dakota-; 

1,120 

South  Dakota  a 

2,121 

11 

•  Calif or niae . « , 

t 

90u 

Idaho  «) .  9  .  • 

l;07u 

North . Carolina. 

lj58l 

lid 

Kentuckyi  .  . 

736 

Minnesota  «  « 

990 

iilabama  -  ;  . 

1,1.50 

13 

Tennessee  , 

708 

i.i£so.>ri    J  « 

650 

Kentucky:  o  c 

1,383 

TndL  5na  «  o  e 

63li 

Nebraska    «.  » 

80U 

Tennessee  .  . 

(  ■ 

1,325 

15 

Mississippi  . 

62U 

IT linois  r 

753 

Michigan    ,  , 

1. 306 

16 

Kansas    ;  : . » 

-J 

%6 

r.regon    e  c .  . 

6-')  9 

Kcnsas    .   <.  . 

l'272 

1  /  . 

Oklaiiorp.$i  ^  .  o  <• 

5^8 

Kentucky    « .  a 

668 

Texas , c  c  . .  c 

t 

1,187 

lo 

Virginia    r  ^ 

kih 

Kar  sas  , ;  •  « 

653 

Virginia  . ;  . 

c 

980 

19 

Arkansas  .  ^ 

\x^^ 

i.'orth  Dakota 

% 

5lU 

Pennsylvania a 

959 

20 

Alabama      •  » 

U/l 

Indiana  »  ;  c 

503 

Florida  «  .  . . 

e 

-765 

Nebraska    ,-.  , 

0 

US' 5 

Arizona , ^  <  • 

Il73 

South  Carolina 6 

736 

no 

'  North  pakotas 

c 

U30 

lievada    ^  ,  ^ 

u69 

Oklahoma*  = 

» 

655 

<:3 

Nor^-n  Cai'oiina 

Ull 

Michigan i   ,  e 

1^21 

Mississippi  » 

653 

2a  ! 

Georgia    .  , 

• 

c 

39 

V.ashingt one  a 

0 

329 

North .Dakota, 

c 

600 

Louisiana.  o 

Q 

3o6 

Virginia-  « 

32li 

Arkansas-  *  c 

• 

5Ii3 

South  .Cakctao 

35u 

Viest  Virginia 

317 

Louisiana  ^ . c 

> 

53^) 

21  , 

Vermont      r  • . 

317 

V.'i  scons  in  o  • 

312 

California.,  * 

» 

535 

2o 

VJashingtcn  . « 

0 

3 

•  291 

Tennessee  7  » 

0 

293 

Maryland    ^  c 

■i 

35h 

29  , 

Maryland.  .  « 

275 

Pennsylvania t 

» 

257 

New  York    <  t 

e 

275 

30  , 

TP  -J      V,  - 

laaho  «  i   fl  , c 

25U 

New  York    , . . 

160 

Colorado  t 

23U 

31 

Oregon    ,  .  , 

2a2 

Oklahoma    « . ^ 

• 

West  Virginia 

• 

212 

32 

V.est  .Virginia 

231 

Loi^siana  . ,  c 

122 

.i  on  tana    ■  r  . 

185 

33  • 

Color ^id.o    ;  . 

lb? 

Mississippi  . 

83 

Oregon    ,  •.  * 

• 

167 

"51, 

3U  ! 

Sout^i  Carolioa 

176 

Nortn .Carolina, 

Idano  . . »  ,  . 

» 

165 

35  : 

Florida,  c 

Ibk 

Maryland .  « . c 

• 

ii5 

VJashington  = 

162 

36 

Hew. Jersey  « 

158 

Arkansas    o  . 

• 

Mew  Jersey  .  s 

130 

37 

Maine    <   . ,  , 

9 

•  132 

Maine      »  •  « 

< 

25 

Massachusetts 

• 

116 

38 

Massachusetts 

■  o 

131 

Alabaina  -.  » 

» 

c 

23 

Utah    ,  ; . »  . 

0 

63 

39 

Ccnr-ecticut  « 

• 

122 

Georgia  .  , 

15 

New  Mexico.-  ^ 

63 

iiO  . 

Utah      :>    ,    ,  n 

w 

.1-^5 

New. Jersey 5  , 

o 

lU 

IJyoming  e  .  . , 

0 

59 

Ul 

Montana  ^  «  c 

c 

112 

Massachusetts . 

12 

Delaware     e  , 

• 

57 

U2 

New  Hampshire 

0 

73 

Vermont  ,  ,  , 

c 

•  11 

Maine  :      .  . 

• 

li5 

U3  ! 

Arizona      ,  : 

« 

s 

52 

Conxiecticut  e 

c 

• 

9 

Connecticut  , 

3ii 

la 

riew  MexiQO,  « 

50 

New.HamTjshire 

e 

9 

Arizona  .  *  < 

• 

31 

U5 

Vjyoming  ,  ,  , 

a 

H8 

South  Carolina 

U 

N'^vada    e  .  » 

22 

U6 

Delaware (  ,  t 

< 

li3 

Delaware    c  ■> 

• 

3 

Vermont  ,  o  » 

* 

21 

li7 

Rhode  Island, 

0 

21 

Florida .    «  c 

• 

3 

N'w  Hampshire 

17 

U8 

Nevada    c  .  , 

• 

17 

Rhode  Island 

• 

2 

Rhode  Island 

6 

United  Spates  total 

« 

2U,735 

30,902 

82,119 

1/  Total  of  pigs  saved  from  s.-riug  and  fall  pig  crops  of  195T 
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Table  12.-  liank  of  States  in  liveweight  of  farm  production  of  meat  animals,  1953  1^ 

_  _  _  _  -  Hogs 


Cattle  and  caJ.ves 

:  Pro-"' 
•duct ion 


State 


Mil,  lb. 

Texas    2^331 

Iowa  2_,ll6 
NebrasKa  .......  1/557 

Kansas 

Illinois  .  w. . 
Missouri  . , . , > 
Minnesota  ^  .  . 
Oklahoma  , . . . < 
South  Dakota  . 
California  . . . 


r  •  •  « 


^  1,531 
.  1.276 
=  1,167 
.  1,116 
.  996 
.  965- 
960-, 

Wisconsin  ......  92^ 

Colorado  , . . 
Montana  , ,. , 
Indiana  .... 

Ohio'  . . . c . . 
North  Dakota 
Michigan 
Kentucky 
New  Yoi'k 
Tennessee 
Oregon  .c 
Mississippi 
Pennsylvania 
Louisiana  . ., 
Arkansas  .  •.  , 
Wyoming  . . .  , 
Alabama  c . : . 
New  Mexico  , 
Idaho  « .  0 , ,  0 
Virginia'  ■,  . . 
Washi/igton  . 
Florida  „ . ;  . 
Arizona  , ^  c . 
Georgia  , 0 , . 
Utah'  , ,  V . .   5 . .' 

36  :  Nevada  -  c  .  , . 

37  :  North  Carolina 

38  ■  '  :  We  Bt' Virginia, 

39  :  Maryland'  . , . . . 
I4O      :  South  Carolina 

:  Vermont 
h2.      :  Maine 
\        ;  New  iJersey  . « . 
W  Connecticut 
U5      "  Mass'achusetts 
1+6      :  New  Hampshire 
U7      :  Delaware  . » . . . 

U8      ;  Rhode  Island  .   

United  States  total  25,561 


•  •  • 


666 

659 
650 
650 
i+85 
1^76 
1+56 
1^52 
396 
379 
367 
363 
362 

35^+ 
3^9 

^,'41 

323 
322 
312 
282 
267 
256 
2ii6 
3c,7 

155 

148 
129 
106: 
82 
78 

51 

\1 

35 
3U 

23 
15 

1+ 


Sheep  and  lambs  _ 
. ....  _  ■  p-Q^  - 

•.duct  ion 


State 


State 


Mil,^lb_ 

Texas   120 

California    107 

Colorado  95 

Idaho  . .   81+ 

VJyoming  83 

Montana    '. .  =  , .  79 

Iowa  ,„.....  r   77 

Minnesota  62 
Utah  59 
Ohio  59 
Missouri  .c.......»  55 

■  South'  Dakota  51 
Kentucky  ...........  h'J 

New  Mfexico  »'..„...,  Wj 
Illinois  c. ....... .  1+5 

Nebraska  ,  c . .  c  . . . .  <,  1+1 

Oregon  39 
Indiana    31 


Pro- 
:  ductioi 
"MlT-IF. 


Iowa   1+,175 

Illinois   2', 206 

Indiana  . . .   I,6l5 

Minnesota  . . .    I,2l3 

Missouri  .'...,....  1,19'^ 

Ohio  c .  .  c              .  1x56 

Nebraska'  .'. . ,  r . . . .  787 
Wisconsin  . , 
South  Dakota 


(  •  •  .• 


...  31 

...  27 

...  23 

..  c  21 

Washington  ........  21 

...  20 

r  ,0  20 


Kan'sas  , 
North  Dakota: 
Michigan  « . . , 
Nevada  . , .  c . , 


65I+ 
^75 

Georgia  . ,  .,  , ,  37^ 

322 
291 

238 
285 
267 

Michigan   261+ 

2I+9 
213 
202 
146 
139 


North  Carolina 
Tennessee  . .  , . ; 
Kentucky 
Kansas 
Alabama 


Vii'ginia 
West  Virginia 
Arizona    19 


•  e  •  • 


•  •  s  «  t 


•  •  •  • 


1/  Livewelght  produced  d\uring 
2/  Loss  than  500,000  pounds. 


Tennessee  . .  0 .  . .  o  ^  Id 
V/isconsin  .,.,..<....  I6 

Pennsylvania  .,,-..„  10 
Oklahoma  ..........  8 

New  York  . . 
MisisiSBippi 
Lou'j-siana 
Maj'-yland  . .  o  c . 
North  Carolina 
Arkansas 
Maine'  ..,'...,,. 
New  Jersey  . , . 
Alabama 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut  . 
Vermont  . . , = . 
Georgia  /. , .  . 
NeV  Hampshire  .  . . , .  2/ 

Delaivare  .  ,   2/ 

Rhode  £sland  . 
South'  Carolina  _ 

Florida  .-.   2/ 

•  ^1  

year  by  livestock  on  farms.    Preliminary  data. 


7 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2/ 


2/ 
2/ 


Texas   , . .  , . 

Virginia  . ,  

Pennsylvania  , , . 0 . 

Oklahoma   < 

South  Carolina' ... 
Mississi-Dpi  ^  . . . . .  I36 

'  13c 
115 
107 
1C3 
79 
75 
57 
56 

53 
1+2 

37 
36 
36 
26 
23 
15 
■  11+ 

13 
11 
10 

•  8 


NDrth  Dakota 
Arkansas  . . . 
Florida  ,  0 . .' 
California  . 
Louisiana  '.  . 
Maryland     , . 
New  York  . ... 
Colorado'  ,  . . 
West  Virginia 
Montana  . . , . . 
VJashington  .  . 
Idaho     o  o . .  t 

Oregon  

New  Jersey  ... 
Massachusetts 
Utah  ......... 

Wyoming  c . . . . 

New  Mexico  . , 
Delaware  .... 

Maine 

Connecticut  , 

Arizona   

Vermont  '  

Nevada  -..'... 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 


6 

.  •  5 
1+ 
1+ 
\ 

177625 
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higher  irx  July  and  August  than  at  their  lew  in  December.    Sharp  seasonal 
trends  are  a  challenee  to  producers  who  seek  to  regulate  both  their  farrowings 
and  their  inar}'eting  plans  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  higher  price  periods 
and  3.n3ofar  as  possible  to  avoid  selling  in  low  Thrice  months. 

The  general  pattern  of  seasonal  price  changes  ir>  fairly  regular. 
Prices  are  highest  in  the  sumicer  and  lowest  in  Eovember-December,  and  they 
rise  to  a  secondary  peak  about  February.     (See  table  13.) 

Seasonal  trends  differ  somewhat  by  weight  groups.    Prices  of  hogs  of 
the  lighter  weights  turn  up  and  down  earlier  than  heavier  hogs.    Hogs  of 
1:)0-2G0  pounds,  for  instance,  touch  tiieir  surrmer  peak  about  August  1  and 
then  decline,  while  2i+w-270  pound  hogs  ordinarily  are  highe-.t  about  ^mid- 
August  and  do  not  go  down  much  until  September.     (See  chart,  page  2*6.) 
Seasonal  price  changes  come  first  for  light  hogs  simply  because  market 
movements  of  the  younger,  lighter  hogs  are  in  advance  of  those  for  heavier 
hogs. 

The  differences  in  price  trend  for  hogs  of  various  weights  are  impor- 
tant to  marketing  programs  of  producers.    Obviously,  a  rjroducer  will  gain 
if,  without  too  much  extra  cost,  he  can  prepare  his  hogs  for  marketing  in 
a  high  price  period.    More  than  that,  he  can  utilize  a  knowledge  of  seasonal 
trends  in  deciding  at  what  weight  to  sell  his  hogs.    At  some  seasons  it 
pays  to  hold  hogs  to  heavier  weights.    At  other  times  more  is  gained  by 
selling  light. 

In  making  tiese  decisions  producers  can  compare  seasonal  price 
behavior  for  successive  weight  groups.    A  hog  held  an  extra  week  or  two 
moves  into  a  heavier  weight  classification.    Thus,  the  market  price  for  a 
190  pound  barrow  on  September  1  is  to  be  compared  with  the  price  for  a  220 
pound  hog  on  September  15  or  a  2^0  "Dound  hog  on  October  1,  if  the  daily 
gain  is  2  pounds.  ••;  •. 

Table  13.-  Index  of  seasonal  variation  in  price  of  barrows  and 

gilts  at  Chicego 


Month 

Weight 

range 

:  Average 

I8O-2OC 

lb .  '200-220  lb . 

;220-2)iC 

lb.  ;2UC-2T0 

lb  • 

*  :veights  1/ 

January 

97 

95 

93 

93 

9h 

February 

99 

97 

95 

96 

Karch 

:  96 

96 

97 

95. 

95 

April 

92 

93 

oU 

93 

93 

Kay 

97 

.08 

99 

98  ■ 

98 

June  : 

ljU 

ick 

lOU 

^  lOl; 

lu3 

July 

:  113 

113 

112 

112 

113 

August 

113 

llh 

113 

llh 

113 

September 

:  107 

1C9 

110 

112 

110 

October 

99 

100  • 

ICl 

102 

102 

November 

91 

91 

91 

92 

92 

December 

:  92 

90 

90 

90 

91 

1/  Applies-:  to  weighted  average  prices  of  all  sales.    This  index 
therefore  is  not  an  average  of  indexes  for  individual  weight  classes. 
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A  method  of  making  such  com:parisons  is  provided  in  tahle  1^.  Nor- 
mal seasonal  variations  in  prices  for  hogs  of  each  of  3  weights  are  shovm 
in  dollars  per'  100  pounds,  hased  on  an  assumed  average  of  ^20,00  for 
200-22.0  pound  hogs  for  the  entire  year.    This  is  an  arbitrary  figure 
chosen  for  Illustration.    Any  other  "base  price  could  he  used,  with  all 
values  raised  or  lowered  in  proportion. 

The  prices  are  derived,  with  interpolations  where  necessary,  from 
the  indexes  in  tahle  13.    Prices  for  hogs  lighter  and  heavier  than  200- 
220  pounds  are  scaled  up  or  do'wn  according  to  actual  19^7-53  average  price 
ratios  "by  weights. 

Distinctive  feature  of  the  tahle  is  that  it  allows  comparisons 
across  weight  groups.    With  arroi^-s  as  guides,  a  "normal"  price  for  hogs 
of  one  weight  can  he  compared  with  a  "normal"  price  for  hogs  30  pounds 
heavier  2  weeks  later,  and  for  hogs  60  pounds  heavier,  k  weeks  later. 
Moreover,  the  price  difference  is  converted  into  the  value,  per  100 
pounds,  of  the  added  weight  gain.    Thus,  a  I90  pound  harrow  that  on  Jan- 
uary 1  could  he  sold  for  $l8.80  would  normally  he  slightly  lower  priced 
as  a  220  pound  harrow  on  January  15 --at  $l8.75.         taking  this  small 
price  loss,  the  producer  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $18.50  per  100  pounds 
for  the  30  pounds  added .  .  •  .  ■ '  , 

An  example  will  show  how  the  calculations  are  made .    A  I90  pound 
hog  at  $18.80  is  worth  $35.70.    A  220  pound  hog  sold  for  $l8.75  two  .weeks 
later  brings  ;pifl.25.    The  increase  in  value  for  the  30  pounds  is  $5-55; 
which  amounts  to         $18.50  rate  per  100  pounds.    This  price  for  added 
weight  is  lower  than  either  the  original  or  final  price  of  the  entire  . 
hog  because  it  reflects  the  price  loss  of  5  cents  talcen  on  the  entire  weight. 

These  calculated  values  for  added  weight  gain  sho\r  how  well  a 
producer  profits  by  holding  hogs  to  heavier  weights  in  a  season  of  rising 
prices,  and  how  much  he  gains  by  selling  light  ahead  of  a  price  downtrend. 
In  the  May-Ju.ly  price  uptrend,  values  of  $23. 80  to  $27.70  (based  on  an 
annual  average  price  of  ^20.00  for  medium-weight  hogs)  are  returned  for 
the  extra  weight  between  I90  and  220  pounds,  and  $20.95  to  $25.55  for  the  - 
weight . between  220  and  250  pounds.    But  holding  hogs-  at  the  middle  of  the 
fall  price  decline  can  return  as  little  as  $13.90  or  $9.80  for  the  two 
extra  weights. 

Aside  from  its  reference  value,  the  main  conclusion  from  the  table 
is  that  many  producers  still  fail  to  adjust  as  fully  to  seasonal  price 
trends  as  would  be  to  their  best  interest.    They  are,  however,  adjusting 
better  than  formerly,  as  has  been  noted. 

Cost  of  JExtra  Gain 

The  data  in  table  ik  shou3.d  be  used  V7ith  regard  to  two  other  fac- 
tors?   (1)  The  cost  of  putting  on  added  gain;  (2)  the  uniformity  of  the 
"normal"  seasonal  price  trends. 

The  cost  of  additional  gain  can  be  calculated  approximately  for 
prices  of  corn  and  other  feed  prevailing  at  any  time.    The  cost  naturally 
is  much'  greater  when  feed  is  high  in  price  than  when  it  is  lower.  Quan- 
tities of  feed  required  can  be  estimated  by  a  producer  from  his  o\m 
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Table  14.-  Honnal  relationships  between  prices  of  hogs  of  3  wei^ts  and  value  of  the 

wei^t  gaired  by  holding  2  weeks  1/ 


Norr.al  price  relationships 

Date 

'.  190  pound  '. 

'.  220  pound  '. 

.    250  pound 

.  hogs,  per  . 

.  hogs,  per  . 

.    hog%  per 

.  100  pound  : 

.  100  pound  . 

.    100  pound 

:  Dollars 

January  1 

:  18,80 

January  15 

:  19.30 

February  1 

■  19.55 

February  15 

•  19.70 

March  1 

:  19.50 

March  15 

:  19.10 

April  1 

:  13.55 

April  15 

13.30 

May  1 

18.65 

May  15 

•  19.30 

June  1 

•  19.90 

June  15 

20.70 

July  1 

21.60 

July  15 

22.50 

August  1 

22.80 

A'ogust  15 

22.50 

September  1 

21.95 

September  15 

21.30 

October  1 

20.50 

October  15  : 

19. 7C  . 

November  1  : 

18.85 

November  15  : 

13.10 

December  1  : 

17.95 

December  15  : 

18.30 

January  1  : 

18.80 

Value  at 

weight  gain 


30  lb.     :p«r  100  Ub. 


Dollars 


5.55 


-3^ 


5.19 


?.io 


5.30 


5.Lh 


7.U 


7.76 


7.66 


7.84 


8.01 


8.31 


7.39 


6.53 


6.44 


'^"■H~63?- 


5.32 


5.16 


4.35 


4.17 


4.75 


5.39 


Dollars 


Dollars 


18.50 


17.85 


17.30 


17.65 


13.15 


23.80 


25.55 


27.70 


24.65 


21.75 


21.45 


21.1 


19.40 


17.20 


14.50 


13.90 


15.35 


5.54      I  13.45 


18.35 
18.75 


17.00 


19.45  k^v, 


25.85  h^.^ 


26.15  I — ^ 


26.70 


19.10 


19.25 


19.35 
19.25 
18.95 
18.65 


19.05 


20.75 


21.50 


18.15 


17-95  h-^ 


Value  of 
wei^t  gain 


30  lb.    cer  100  lb 


Dollars 


4.73 


4.57 


5.70 


6.39 


6.75 


7.25 


7.66 


6.45 


5.76 


5.79 


5.63 


4.75 


3.73 


2.94 


3.30 


4.27 


5.04 


5.39 


Dollars 


5.35       I  17.35 

5.13        I      17.10   I  ^ 


15.75 


15.25 


4.32       I     14.40  f^x^ 


3.97       I  13.25 


4.05       I     13.50  k^^ 


Dollars 
17.95 
18.25 
18.55 
18.70 
18.75 
18.75 
18.55 


19.00 


6.29       j  20.95 


21.30 


22 


25.55 


?i.50  1^ 


19.20  h-..^ 


18.75 


19.30 


15.85 


12.45 


9.30 


11.00  j- 


16.30     I — ^ 


H-25 


17.95 


18.30 
18.70 
19.3c 
19.85 
20.45 
21.15 
22.00 
22.35 
22.35 
22.25 
21.90 
21.10 
20.00 
18.80 
18.05 
17.70 
17.70 
17.95 


1/  Based  on  an  assumed  average  price  of  520.00  for  200-220  pound  weight;  on  normal  post  war  seasonal  variation 
in  prices  cf  each  weight;  and  on  1947-53  average  price  ratios  between  various  weights. 


An  example  showing  how  these  calculations  are  Bade  will  be  found  in  the  middle  of  page  26. 
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experience.    He  can  also  refer  to  data  on  average  feed  requirements  as 
guides.    A  Department  of  Agriculture  report  states:  "Generally,  it  takes 
alDout  k.^  bushels  of  corn  or  its  equaJ.  in  other  feeds  to  fatten  a  200- 
pound  hog. up  to  250  pounds.    It  talies  around  k.6  bushels  of  corn  or  its 
equal  in  other- feed  to- put  50  pounds  of  gain  onto  a  225 -pound  tiog,  h.S  . 
bushels  on  a  250--pound  hog,  and  U.9  bushels  to  put  50  pounds  of  gain  on 
a  275-po^'i  hog,  fattening  it  up  to  325  pounds. 

"Feed  is  usually  about  four -fifths  of  the  total  cost  of  fattening 
hogs-,  '  You  vould  just  about  break  even  if  you  got  a  return  of  ..$l'^5  each 
$1  worth  of  feed -you  put  into  them."  3/ 

These  data  can  be  used  to  estimate  costs- of  30  pounds  of  gain  at 
different  prices  of  corn.    Calculations  are  given  in  table  15.  These 
costs  can  be  compared  directly  with  the  figures  in  boxes  in  table  1^. 


Table  15.-' Cost  of  putting  30  pounds  of  gain  on  hogs  weighing  190 
and  220  pounds  at  several  assumed  prices  for  corn 


Price  of  .  : 

Total  cost 

of  gain.  1/ 

corn-, 

190  lb.  hog  fed 

to  220  lb.  : 

220  lb.  hog  fed  to  250  lb. 

per  bushel' : 

Cost  of  : 

Cost  per 

Cost  of 

Cost  per 

30  pounds 

100  lb.  : 

30  pounds  : 

100  lb. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

DoD.lars 

Dollars 

1.30    .  ■ '.. 

•  •  V  U.23  ■ 

Xh.lQ 

■h.kQ 

•  -'•  ■  II1.65  - 

1.40  i.-.  ..■ 

15.20.'.  • 

:  h,lk 

15.80 

1.50  ••■ 

if  .-88-  - 

1.6.30  ■ 

.  5.07      .    .-.  : 

,;•  16.90 

1.60 

5.21 

17.35 

.  16.05  • 

1.70 

5.52 

l8.?40 

3.'Ih 

19.15 

1/  Calculated  on  the  basis  that  2.6  bushels  of  corn  or  its ■ equivalent  are  re- 
quired to  fatten  a  hog  from  I90  to  220  pounds  and  2.7  bushels  from  220  to  250 
pounds.    To  the  cost  of  feed,  an  extra  25  percent  is  added  as  the  approximate 
costs  other  than  feed. 

Derived  from  data  in  "Feed  Consumption  and  Marketing  IJeight  of  Hogs"  by 
Jay  Atkinson  and  John  VJ.  Klein.    USDA  Tech.  Bui.  89U,  19^5. 

An  obvious  observation  is 'that  hogs  can  profitably  be' held  longer 
and  to  heavier  weights  when  prices  of  corn  are  low  in  relation  to  .the  price 
of  hogs  than  when  corn  prices  are  higher.    Corn  at  $l.t5C  would  bear  about  an 
average  relationship  to  $20.00  hogs.    At  that  price,  the  gain  betv:een  I90  and 
220  pounds  would  cost  approximately  $17.35  per  ICO  pounds  and  that  betvreen 
220  and  250  pounds  would  cost  $l8.05.    At  this  normal  price  relationship  be- 
•■  tween  hogs  and  corn  it  pays  to  hold  hogs  to  220  pounds  at  several  seasons  in 
an  average  year,  but  at  fewer  times  to  hold  to  250  pounds.    At  a  lower  price 
of  corn — $1.30  or  $l.J+0--hogs  can  more  often  be  fed  to  heavier  weights.  At 
a  higher  corn  price  feeding  to  a  heavier  market  weight  is  profitable  only  at 
particular  seasons  such  as  early  summer. 


3/  "How  Heavy  Should  I  Feed  My  Hogs?"  USDA,  BAE,  AIS  No.  78,  Nov.  19^8. 
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■  —         ■ -Price •'trends  •not'  alwaj/'-s ■•''feormfea.'^'-  '  .'?•;•.•.•:..': 

Normal  seaso'nal  trends  ^in  prices  of  hogs  Qjre-  foil  owed' mbr6  -i^egiilarly 
'at  sbme  seasons  of  the  year  than  at  others.  •  Rrices  almost  always  riSefrom 
raid-December' to  mid-January.  They  also  usually  rise  -in  j£(nuary-Fehruary> 
•May-Jime' and  June- July.  They  almost  invariably  decline  in  October -November 
and  typically  fall  also  in  September-October  /  Kovember-'December,  . -and- M&rch- 
April.    Trends  between  other  pairs  of  months  are  less  consistent. 

'Conditions  in  some  years  cause  marked^  departui'es  from  normal  sea- 
sonal trends  and  from  normal  differences  by  weights.    In  early  195^  the 
packer  demand  was  so  strong  for  the  short  supply  of  hogs  that  no  April  dip 
in  prices  took  place.    Because  bf  -the  increase  in  taarkfef  supply  of  hogs 
expected  after  mid-summer,  the  seas ocal  price  peak' probably  will  be  reached 
eni'lier  and  'the  decline  will  start  alead  of  the  usual  schedule*' '  '  Also/ 
with  hogs  relatively  scarce  the  heavier  weights  have  been  selling  nearly 
as  high  as  the  medium  weights.    Thus,  both  the  seasonal  pattern  and  the 
differentials  between  weights  are  departing  soi'uewhat  from  normal  this 
year.  .C  ..      :j  ■.■■.r..\  , 

In  general,  producers  vzill  profit  by  assuming  prices  will  follow  a 
normal  seasonal- pattern  instead  of  disregarding  ,.3easonality-,entirely.  -'  They 
will  profit  even. more  if  they., will  use  outlook.  info,rma.t ion  .to. guide -them 
in  sthticipating  how  seasonality  for  each  weight  and  the  price  different i^als 
. 'between_we ights  may  differ  .from  horraal  in, given  year,'.,      .   „•  

In  a  year  when  hog  prices  are  on  a  long  uptrend,  seasonal  upswings 
'Will  be  prolonged  and  downswings  curtaiiled.    It  is  usually  profitable  to 
feed  to  heavier  weights  than  in  an  average  year.    When  prices  are  declining 
the  downswings  are  lopger  and  upswinger  shorter,  and  marketing  at  lighter 
weights  than  usual  is  often  a  profitable  practice. 

Thus  we  can  com'bine  these  general  rules  into  the  summary  statement 
given  below,  the  chart  on.  page  26:.    ."In  a  year  .  .when  ,  hog  ^pr.ices  ..are.,  high  .or 
rising  it  generally  pays  to  hold  hogs  a  little  longer  than  usual.  When 
prices  are  low  or  on  a  long  downtrend,  selling  early  and  at  lighter 
.weights  is  better."  •    ^  •        •  •■. 

PROJECTIONS  OF  CATTLE  NUMBERS  AND  BEEF  SUPPLY      "  -'  '  ■ 

Numbers  of  cattle  on  farms  increased  from  77  million  Head  in  19^9 
to  almost  95  million  in  195'+'    The  number  of  cattle  and  "calves  slaughtered, 
after  dropping  to  26.0  million  in  1951^  rose  to  36.9  million  in  1953-  The 
supply  of  beef  increased  so  much  that  consuiription  per  person  reached 
77  pounds  last  year.    This  was  $2  pounds  above  the  55  pounds  consiimed  in 
1951,  and  Was  the  highest  consumption  rate  in  5^  years  of  recoird.  ' 

.  ;  Inventory  numbers  appear  to  be  leveling  off.   'The  incred'se  ■  in  1'953 
was  only  1  million  compared  with  6  million  in  each  of  the  txi?d>  previous 
years.    The  number  of  beef  heifers  on  farms  this  January  was  reduced  U  per- 
cent, another  indication  that  increases  in  beef  cattle  .are  near  an  end. 
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Table  16.-  Niomber  of  cattle  on  farms/ number  slaughtered,  and  beef  supply, 
-19^9-53^  forecast  for  195^1-,  and  projections  for  1955-57 


Year 


1955 
1956 
1957 


]}Jumber 
cattle 
and 

calves 
on  farms 
Jan.  1 


1  Number  slaughtered 

Av.  dressed"; 
;  weight  per  i 
head  1 
,  slaughtered  ! 

Beef  arid  ] 

veal 
produced 

Beef  and  veal 
consumed 
per  pel' son 

: Cattle 

• 

;           : Cattle 
.Calves:  and 

: calves. 

• 

Cattle ' 

Calves 

• 
• 

:  Beef:  Veal 

• 

;  Beef 

:  Beef 
■  Vealt  and 
;         :  veal 

.  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mil.  Mil. 

head 

head 

head 

head 

Lb. 

Lb. 

lb.  lb. 

Lb, 

Lb. 

Lb._ 

191^9  : 

.  76,830 

18,765 

11,393 

30,163 

503 

117 

9,^39  1,33^+ 

63.0 

8.8 

71.8 

1950      .  : 

77,963 

18,621+ 

10,50U 

29,123 

512 

117 

9,538  1,230 

62.5 

7.9 

70.1+ 

1951  : 

82,025 

17,100 

8,913 

26,013 

519 

119 

8,843  1,061 

55.2 

6.6 

61.8 

1952  : 

87,81^i^ 

18,668 

9,1+08 

28,076 

519 

125 

9,667  1,173 

61.2 

7.1 

68.3 

1953  : 

93,637 

2if,6o6 

12,300 

36,906 

1/508  1/128 

12,lf62  1,569 

76.7 

9.5 

86.2 

Forecast  ; 

for  : 

195^^  2/  : 

i!i.677 

25,300 

13,1^00_ 

_38,700 

500 

127 

12,600  1,700 

76 

10.2 

86 

Projections  based  on  normal  cattle  cycle 


95,000- 

95,500  25,600  ii+,coo  39,600 

91^,500- 

95,000    25,600  14, 600  40,200 

93,000- 

93,500 


k90  127  12,600  1,800  75  10  85 
1+85     126  12,U00  1,000  .     73       11  84 


1/  Estimate,    Actual  veight  not  yet  reported. 

2/  Number  on  farms  is  preliminary  estimate;  all  other  values  are  forecasts. 

3/  If  cattle  numbers  should  complete  an  approximately  normal  cycle^  the  inventory, 
slaughter,  and  beef  supply  vould  be  about  as  shown  here.    However,  weather  conditions 
or  other  factors  could  interfere  with  normal  developments.    A  severe  drought  this 
year  would  prevent  a  further  increase  in  numbers,  while  unusually  favorable  weather 
vould  probably  allow  a  greater  further  uptrend  than  is  projected. 


If  trends  in  previous  cycles  should  be  approximately  followed,  the 
number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  would  continue  upward  for  another 
year  or  two.    The  maximum  number  would  be  95  or  perhaps  96  million.  In 
the  projections  shown  in  table  I6,  the  maximum  is  assmed  to  be  reached  in 
January  1955,  and  numbers  are  slightly  lower  the  following  January,  How- 
ever, it  is  equally  likely  that  numbers  would  be  held  or  increased  a  little 
on  the  latter  date,  and  that  reductions  would  first  appear  in  January  1957. 

Whether  the  current  cycle  follows  the  normal  course  will  depend  on 
the  weather  and  other  factors.    Very  unfavorable  weather  in  1954  would  pre- 
vent an  increase  in  inventories  next  January  while  good  weather  would  prob- 
ably result  in  a  greater  increase  than  is  projected  here. 
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'.'  •"5 ■  Beef  Supply  to  Stay  Large  '  '' ' 

The  main  conclusion  from  tabD.e  16  is  that  the  beef  supply  vill  stay 
large  hut  will  not  increase  much  more^    Cownujohers  and  the  size  ,  of  the 
annual  calf  crop  are  approaching  stability, ^vhile  if  the  pattern, of  previous 
cycles  is  followed,  much  of  the  further  rise  in  sla\ighter  will  be  as  calves. 
Also,  the  average  production  of  beef  per  head  of  cattle  slaiightered  will  '. 
decrease.    Not  only  will  many ■ cattle ■ be  slaughtered  at  lighter  weights, 
but  more  will  be  cows  and  other  classes  that  have  a  lower  dressing  percent- 
age aM  lighter  carcas.s -weight ,  .  .  .  .  ■ 

'As  the  population  Is  growing,  the  supply  of  beef  for  consumption 
per  person  is  lilrely  to  remain  at  75  to  J6  pounds.    This  is  a  large  supply 
compared  with  previous  year's,  but  no  larger  than  the  1953  consumption. 

■  '    '       After  numbers  oil  farms  turn  down,  the  beef  supply  will  gradually 
^diminish.    It  is  not  possible  to  know  in  advance  how  fast  numbers  will  be 
decreased.    Conceivably,  there  could  be  a  very  sharp  reduction  in  a  single 
year.    The  beef  supply  would  thereby  be  pushed  up  temporarily  to  a  new 
high,  then  would  be  reduced  greatly  afterward.    Another  possibility  is 
that  cattle  numbers  might  hold  close  to  95  million  for  several  years,  pro- 
viding a  large  supply  of  beef  year  after  year.    In  the  data  of  table  l6, 
the  inventory  is  assimied  to  drop  a  little  the  fiirst  year  and  somewhat 
faster  the  second  year,  but  not  enough  for  a  temporary  upsurge  in  beef  out,- 
put . 

■-  '  consmption  ,.  .■ 

ProjectiQns  of  a  futiare  beef/ at  70  pounds  per  person  or  more  were  . 
made  on  several  occasions  in  past  years.    The  75-77  pound  level  actually 
achieved  was  under -forecast  by  only  a  few  pounds c  The  maximum  number  of 
cattle  and  calves  on  farms,  previously'    projected  at  99  "to  ICO  million, 
now  seems  likely  to  be  no  more  than  96  million.    The  productivity  of  the 
cattle  herd  is  greater  than  had  been  expected.-    The  calf  crop  has  been' 
larger  and  cattle  have  been  slaughtered  at  slightly  heavier  weights  than 
previously  thought  likely. 

How  the  Supply,  of  Livestock  Products  and  Other  .Foods  '.' ' 

-has  been  Increased  since  I9IO 

by  Harold  F.  Breimyer 

From  1910  to  1953  the  output  of  all  livestock  products  in  the 
United  States  was  more  than  doubled.    Production  of  red  meat  was  increased 
from  Ik  billion  pounds  to  almost  25  billion.    Production  of  milk  increased 
at  about  the  same  fate.    Egg  output  rose  from  2.5  to  507  billion  dozens. 
Production  of  chicilten  mfeat  soared  from  l.k  billion  pounds  in  I9IO  to 
3.8  billion  in  1953. 

Production  of  other  foods--cereals,  fruits,  vegetables  — increased 
too  as  the  food  output  was  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing population. 
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In  1910  the  population  of  th^;  United  Sta^tes  was  Sh  million.    By  1953 
there  rsre  I62  Diillion  people.  ..  .  .  ^ 

.' "  "iPhe  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  I62  millidn  consumers  of  1953 '^ere 
hot  oilly  fed  as  well  as  their  preddcesSors  of  I9IO  "but  "were  fed  hetter.     '  • 
The  average  diet  of  1553-is  rated  as  17 'percent  tetter  than  that  of  1910  ;'  ' 
Some  of  the  improvement  is  in  quantity  of  food  hut  most  is  in  quality,  ■ 
for  it  contains  more  of  the' foods  ■  consur.ers  want.'    It  included  mere  meat," 
more  mili:,  eggs  and  other  dairy  and  poultry  products,  more  fruits  and-  - 
vegetables.    Less  potatoes  and  cereals  vrere  eaten  per  person  last  year 
than  in  I91O, '  :  .  .     .  : 

How  was  this  great  increase  achieved  in  the  supply  of  animal  foods 
and  all  foods,  and  of  the  feed  necessary  to  produce  animal  foods? 

Until  this  centiH-y,  the ,  chief  •  method  used  for  increasing  the  food  .>  ■•. 
supply  was  increasing  the  area,  of  land  cultivated.    As  a  westward-moving 
population  entered  new  lands  the  country's  total  cultivated  area  was 
expanded.    The  crop  area- continued  to  increase  until  about  I92O..  Since 
then  about  as- much  land  has  been  taken  out  of  crop  us.e-r- going  into  cities 
or  industrial  sites  or- back  to  grass  or  forest--as  has  been  added  tlirough 
reclamation  or  by  plowing  rangeland.  •.  .  .-'V 

.For  the  entire  period  since  I9IO  the  expansion  in  cropland  area 
contributed  only  about  10  percent  of  the  increase  in  the  food  supply. 

The  estimate,  as  well  as  others  that  follow,  is  based  on  an  analysis 
of  the  overall  expansion  of  food  consumption  of  the  United  States  civilian 
population  beginning  in  I9IO.    The  study  compared  xotal  consumpoicn  in 
1910-1^  with  that  in  19^7-50  and  apportioned' the  increase,  into  the  9  prin- 
cipal contribut-ing  factors.    The  9  factors  are:   .  ..  •  ■.  -.  .  . 

Change  in  cropland' acfeaige .  '  •    '    ,  •  •  ; 

Ghapge"  in-  cropland  made  available  for  food  crops  by  reduc-  ■ 
tions  in  acreage  of  non-food  crops,  ^  '  '    "■  ^  •■' 

Change  in  feed  obtained  frora  pasttire. 

Change  in  cropland  made  available  for  food  crops  due  to 
changing  ^numbers  -of  horses  and  mulfes.  •       ■  '  ' 

Change  in  crop  yields  fer  acre.  •  ■■  ■  ■  -'('.:•  ': 

Change  :in' rate' of  •  livestock"  output-  per  ton  of  feed.  'A- 
Change  in  cropland  available  for  other  food  due  to  reduc-'  • 
tion  lii  acresge- used-  to  produce  butter  .  ' 
Change  in  quantity  of  food  exported  ^d  •  iirfp'erted.         ■  ■ 
Change  in  quantity  of  food  procured 'for  the -armed  forces.  '  ■ - 

The  resvilts,  showing  the  increase  in  "consumption  units"  contributed 
by  each  factor,  are  presented  in 'table  ^17  and  the  accompanying  chart.  The 
!'unit"  is  a  mjsasure  of  ■cpnsumptiqnj;  it  makes  pos^sible  accurate  .comparisons 
but-. its-;  exact  meaning  pj:  value  is  not.  important,    Dataware  given  in  the 
table- for  .each  ye-arv.  and  a,  percentage  breakd.own  of  the.. overall  UO-year  inr 
cre«:s.e  is  .shewn .  in  .the  last-  Xixy^^..  ^  .The  ..phar  t  utilizes  -  5,- year  ,  moving  •  average 
of:  the -annual,  data       .-  .jU'v':  --fv.,;  -.,->..•;-'•  .s-  • 


2.- 

3. 

k. 

■  5.. 

'6; 

■  7; 

8. 
9. 


- .;:.:}]■  ilri  Lefls  Cropland  for  Cotton         -i.^  ' 

Since  the  cropland  area  has  not  expanded  much,  most  of  the  increased  food 
has  been  obtained  by  ;get+ying  Djore  from  the  cropland  ve  have  had.    One  way  is  to 
use  more  of  it  for  f cpd ,    Some  increase  in  land  devoted  to  food  has  resulted  from 
decreases  in  xhe  acreage  used  for  nonfoods.  .Since  I926  the  acreage  of  cropland 
planted  to  cot-!:on -has  been:  reduced  substantially.    Less  cotton  is  being  exported 
now,  and  rising  yields  per.  ^cre  have  made  fewer  acres  necessary.    Acreages  of 
several  other  nonfood  crops  such  as  tobacco  have  risen  but  not  as  much  as  cotton 
acreage,  has  fallen.    The  reduction  in  nonfood  crops  has  provided  2.5  percent  of 
the  total  increase  in  food  consumption  from  1910-li|-  to  19^4-7-50. 

.       ..   Less  Cropland  Now  Needed  for  Workstock 

A  m!uch  greater  saving  of  cropland  arises  from  the  displacement  of  horses 
and  mules.    At  one  time  horses  and  mules  consumed  a  sizable  part  of  the  grain  and 
hay  produced  on  farms.    Now  they  take  only  a  sma.ll  part.    That  previously  con- 
sumed by  them  is  now  fed  to  other  live stocky  to  produce  the  various  animals  foods. 

■  ■■   Hors.e  numbers  were  at  their  peak  of  21.k  million  in  I915.    The  3.k  million 
in  195^  are  only  a  s-ixth  of  that  number.    Mules  were  most  numerous  in  1925;  when 
almost  6  million  were  on  farms.    The  195^  number  of  1.6  million  was  a  little  over 
one-fourth  the  high  point.    The  feed  produced  on  75  million  acres  of  cropland  has 
been  turned  from  workstock  to  cattle ,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry. 

The  replacement  of  workstock  with  industrial  sources  of  power  has  made 
possible  15  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  food  consumption  from  1910-1^  to 
19^7"50. 

.        ■■'  '  '■'  ."  '  Higher  Yields  per  Acre 

At  one  time,  new  cropland  was  the  main  source  of  new  food.    Now  the  rais- 
ing of  more  food  from  each  acre  is  the  biggest  single  source. 

Average  yields  per  acre  rose  slowly  until  the  middle  1930 's  but  have  in- 
creased rapidly  the  last  20  years.    In  19i<-7-50  the  increase  in  yields  of  food 
and  feed  crops  accounted  for  hk  percent  of  the  total  gain  in  food  consumption 
since  ISlO-lk. 

Higher  yields  are  the  composite  result  of  many  changes  in  agriculture,  in- 
cluding better  farming  methods. and  land  vse,  and  increased  application  of  indus- 
trial materials  such  as  machinery, fertilizers  and  pesticides.    Farmers  have 
learned  to  use  land  in  ways  to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  and  to  shift  from  low- 
yielding  to  high-yielding  crops.    They  now  plant  hybrid  seed,  follow  better  rota- 
tions, and  take  advantage  of  cover  crops  and  a  great  many  conservation  and  yield- 
lifting  practices  .    Industrial  products  employed  in  agriculture  include  modern 
machinery,  fertilizer  and  lime,  insecticides  and  fungicides  and  many  others. 

..  .,  .  ..  More  Meat  .per  Ton  of  Feed  . 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  getting  more  livestock  products  from  each 
bushel  or  ton  of  feed  fed,  although  the'  accomplishments  have  been  less  than  in 
crop  production.    The  physiology  of.  animals  does  not  lend  itself  to  spectacular 
gains    in  the  conversion  of  feed  into  livestock  products.    Also,  most  livestock 
research  has  been  directed  toward  getting  more  milk,  meat  or  eggs  per  animal,  not 
more  per  unit  of  feed.    Recently,  however,  notable  success  has  been  achieved  in. 
lowering  the  feed  requirements  for  producing  broilers  and,  tlirough  use  of  antibi- 
tics  and  other  supplements,  in  producing  hogs. 
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SOURCES  OF  INCREASED  FOOD  SUPPLY* 


Increases 


BIL.  UNITS 


MORE  FEED  FROM 
PASTURE 

CROPLAN  D 
NET  USED  FOR 

EXPORTS  NONFOODS 

.\  -  -   — 


CROPLAND  FREED 
FROM  NONFOODS 


Deductions 


I  NCREASE  I N 
U  HORSES  AND 
MULES 


LOWER 
LIVESTOCK 
OUTPUT  PER 
TON  FEED 

 I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


LESS  FEED 

FROM 
_  PASTU  RE 


-I  I  I  L_ 


1915      1920      1925      1930     1935     1940      1945  1950 

DATA  ARE  CENTERED  5-YEAR  MOVING  AVERAGES 
*INCREASE  IN  TOTAL  CONSUMPTION  SINCE  19)0-14  APPORT  lONED  TO  9  CONT  RIBUTING  FACTORS.  MOST  GAVE 

ADDITIONS  TO  SUPPLY,  BUT  A  FEW  SOMETIMES  WERE  WITHDRAWALS,  AS  SHOWN  IN  LOWER  SECT/ON 
°  STATISTICAL  CORRECTION  FOR  INTERACTION  BETWEEN  FACTORS 


U.  S,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  49436-X     BUREAU   OF   AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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The  slow  yet  significant  increase  in  efficiency  of  converting  feed  to 
livestock  products  over  the  1910-50  span  cannot  be  measured  exactly.  Data 
from  this  study  indicate  the  improved  efficiency  of  feeding  may  have  provided 
15  percent  of  the  total  expansion  in  food  consv^mption. 

A  Little  More  Feed  From  Pasture 

Hot  all  food  comes  from  cropland.    M'ach  is  produced  from  pasture  and 
other  grazing  lands.    Progress  has  teen  slover  in  improving  pastures  than  in 
building  up  crop  yields.    Estimates  of  the  amount  of  feed  obtained  from  pas- 
ture are  difficult  to  make.  1/    According  to  the  available  data^  in  I9U7-5O 
the  feed  supply  obtained  from  pasture  vas  enough  larger  than  that  in  1910-li4- 
to  make  up  h,k-  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  food  ccnsvunption. 

One  cxher  way  the  nation's  resources  for  producing  food  have  been 
stretched  is  by  the  shift  from  consumption  of  butter  to  margarine .  V/hatever 
the  relative  merits  of  the  two  foods^  a  larger  acreage  of  cropland  is  re- 
quired to  produce  a  pound  of  butter  than  a  pound  of  margarine.  Substitution 
of  margarine  definitely  increases  the  acreage  available  for  producing  other 
foods.    This  change  had  by  19^4-7 "50  contributed  2.3  percent  of  the  addition 
to  total  food  supply  since  1910-li4-. 

Another  soxorce  of  more  food  is  a  change  in  the  balance  of  foreign  trade. 
In  1910- li^■  more  food  was  exported  than  imported.    The  reverse  is  true  now. 
Exports  of  pork  and  beef  have  declined,  while  imports  of  foods  such  as  sugar, 
coffee  and  cocoa  have  increased.    The  change  in  foreign  trade  was  responsible 
for  2-|-  percent  of  the  increase  in  food  consumption  by  1950, 

A  major  deduction  from  the  civilian  food  supply  is  the  requirement  for 
the  military  services.  As  shown  in  the  chart  and  table,  the  military  takings 
were  large  m  World  V/ar  II  and  were  still  appreciable  in  1950* 

Significance  to  Future 

This  study  has  significance  to  long  run  trends.    For  the  imi-ediate 
future,  an  abundance  of  food  is  being  produced  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
shortages.    But  the  food  supply  has  not  always  kept  up  with  population  and  no 
one  knows  whether  it  will  do  so  in  the  future.    The  Census  Bureau  has  projected 
the  population  of  the  United  States  at  between  I99  million  and  221  million  in 
1975,    A  considerable  expansion  in  "che  food  supply  would  be  necessary  for  a 
population  in  that  range. 

Several  of  the  sources  of  increased  food  in  past  decades  will  be  cf 
dwindling  importance  in  years  to  ccne ,    Replacement  of  vcrkstock  is  almost  at 
an  end.    The  cropland  area  will  not  be  expanded  in  the  future  as  it  was  over 
3  centuries  up  to  1920,  although  reclamation  could  add  somewhat  to  the  present 
areas.    Probably  most  promising  is  further  improvement  in  crop  yields  per  acre. 
Agronomists  report  that  yields  could  be  stepped  up  a  great  deal  more  if  use 
were  made  of  better  practices  that  already  are  knovTi.    And  new  practices  dcvibt 
less  will  be  developed.    Efficiency  in  converting  feed  to  livestock  products 
could  be  improved  a  great  deal.    Much  study  vrculd  be  needed  to  evaluate  the 
possibilities  in  the  future.    The  present  study  can  orJ.y  show  the  relative  im- 
portance of  several  major  so^orces  of  increased  food  supply  in  the  past,  as  a 
background  for  consideration  of  the  future, 

l/^Those  usedTliere  ar e~ taken  from" "C^^  of  F_eed  by  Li\;_estock,  192.?. ■.'£.''." 

by'P..  D.  Jennings,  USDA  Cir.  036,  December "19^4-9. 
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Seieoted  Prio©  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  1/ 


Item 


Unit 


learto: 
tal  or  :  Feb. 
averagw  


JtS5L 


Mar. 


Feb, 


Mar,  :  Apr. 


Cattle  and  oalves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 


:Dollars  per 


Choice   J •  •  : 

Good  . . . . :  o  : 

Commercial  : 

Utility  : 

All  grades  

Omaha,  all  grades  : 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  

Cows,  Chicago  : 

Conmeroial  ....<>..;.<.  ....o.....  

Utility  ,  : 

Canner  and  Cutter  ......o......  .: 

Vealers ,  Choice  and  Prime,  Chicago  t 

Stooker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City 

Price  received  by  farmers  : 

Beef  cattle  .....  9  ....«..•.  o  ....<-.  : 

Veal  calves  s 

Hogs  t 
BarroTfs  and  gilts  t 
Chicago  t 

160-180  pounds  ...>..>..,.....  : 

180-200  pounds  : 

200-220  pounds  : 

220-240  pounds  : 

240-270  pounds  : 

270-300  pounds  

All  weights  : 

Eight  markets  z/  ; 

Sows ,  Chicago  t 

Price  received  by  farmers  ; 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  3/  : 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts  

Price  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs  t 

t 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago 

Price  received  by  farmers   

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Choice  and  Prime,  Chicago  

Feeding,  Good  ajid  Choice,  Cta-aha  

Price  received  by  farmers  .»  

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 


Meat 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Choice,  500-600  pounds 

Lamb  carcass.  Choice,  40-50  pounds   

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 


pounds 

26.56 

27.  U2 

2Ji.75 

27.78 

28.01 

do. 

22 .68 

23,00 

23,89 

do. 

:  21.56 

22.03 

20.85 

21.28 

21.11 

do. 

(  18. ?h 

19.67 

19.03 

18.27 

17.86 

ClO* 

!    i>. I t 

1  "7  0(\ 

1  f  •  cU 

1  C  oft 

do. 

23.62 

23.ljl 

21,98 

22.96 

22.88 

do. 

:  21.91 

21.6U 

20.67 

21.75 

21.53 

do. 

I  cc*VJ 

on 

or    1  A 

21.81 

21.li7 

do. 

•  13.92 

15.36 

15.61! 

12.95 

lli.03 

do. 

1 

iii.SO 

11.06 

12.  Ul 

do. 

1  10.67 

13o23 

12.96 

10.  Ui 

10.73 

do. 

00  cu 
32.50 

28.90 

27.95 

26.65 

do. 

17.35 

20.91 

21.19 

20.02 

19.81 

do. 

!  16.30 

18.50 

17.70 

16.20 

16.60 

do. 

1  16. 80 

22.10 

20.10 

18.10 

17.90 

UO  . 

!  21.82 

-4-7  .  JH 

20.10 

do. 

!  22.86 

20.07 

20.9U 

26.28 

26.17 

ao. 

cc  .77 

20.08 

?i  on 

CD  .  f  7 

?6  "^6 
c\>  •  ^0 

do. 

22. 9U 

19.92 

20. 9U 

26.08 

26.31 

do. 

•  22.75 

19.61i 

20.78 

25.66 

26.06 

do. 

t  22.26 

19.  ?h 

20.!i9 

25.12 

25.77 

do. 

t  22.03 

19.72 

20.78 

25.7I1 

25.92 

do. 

21.99 

19.65 

20.62 

25.83 

25.86 

do. 

20.56 

17.15 

18.65 

22.83 

23.67 

do. 

21.  ho 

19.30 

20.20 

25.30 

2li.70 

do. 

11), 5 

12.7 

13.3 

16.7 

16.7 

do. 

15.0 

13.5 

13.8 

17.7 

17.2 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  cured 
Average  per  100  pounds  . . . . 
.Retail,  United  States  average 


Pork,  ejfcJuding  lard  j 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS)  s 
Wholesale  (19U7-U9«100)  1 


7. Ill 

9.73 

10.26 

6.50 

9o38 

. 1        do.  : 

6.63 

8.2a 

8.li3 

7.39 

8.02 

.  t        do.  ! 

22.9I1 

22.66 

23.18 

22.02 

2U.99 

18.36 

20.01 

20.83 

20.26 

21.hli 

.  t        do.  ; 

19.30 

20.50 

20.U0 

19.10 

20.90 

I  ] 
:  : 
•  t  : 
1  i 

298 

305 

301 

315 

316 

i  1 

tDollars  per: 

:100  pounds  : 

39.76 

39,96 

37.38 

37.85 

37.92 

U2c30 

1x3.58 

12,22 

l»6.22 

23.85 

21.33 

21.9lj 

27.12 

27.36 

. !        do.  t 

32.7li 

29.28 

30.12 

3^.23 

37.56 

27.53 

2U.72 

25.U7 

30.  <l 

31.06 

.  i        do .  : 

38.60 

3U.66 

35.71 

U2.82 

L3.55 

I      Cents  ! 

z  per  pound  t 

69.6 

71.2 

66.3 

68.2 

67.3 

do. 


5U.1 
92.1 


L9.2 
97.8 


50.6 
90.2 


57.9 
92.3 


57.8 
92.0 


27.96 
2U.83 
21.77 
18.78 
15.88 
23.77 
22.23 
22.)i7 

llj.fil 
12.85 
10.6b 
2U.80 
20.62 

17.10 
18.10 


26.1,6 
27.67 
27. 8U 
27.78 
27. h7 
27.09 
27.30 
27.30 
2U.17 
26.60 


17.5 
18.3 


8.12 
7.56 


25.'42 
22.31 
21.80 


333 


39.  U5 
U8.75 


1/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  thio  Situation,  released  March  5,  1951. 

1/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,         S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 

3/  Number  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  \J 


Item 


Unit 


1953 


Tear  total 
or 

1  grerage 


Mar. 


195i» 


Feb. 


Mar.      1  Aor. 

 i  


Ueat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to  : 

Com  Belt  States  :  1,000 

Cattle  end  calves   :  head 

Sheep  and  lambs    do. 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  : 
Number  slaughtered  : 

Cattle   :  do. 

Calves   :  do. 

Sheep  and  lambs   :  do. 

Hogs    do. 

Percentage  sows   Percent 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle   : Pounds 

Calves   :  do. 

Sheep  and  lanibs  :  do. 

Hogs  :  do. 

Average  production  : 

Beef,  per  head  :  do. 

Veal,  per  head  ..:  do. 

Lamb  and  nrutton,  per  head  :  do. 

Pork,  per  head  2/  :  do. 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  Zj \  do. 

Lard,  per  head  :  do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . :  do. 
Total  production  :lfillion 

Beef   :pounds 

Veal    do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  :  do. 

Pork  2/  :  do. 

Lard  •  :  do. 

Total  conriercial  slaughter  : 
Number  slaughtered 


f;alves   

Sheep  and  lanibs 

Hog  

Total  production 


Veal  ... 
Lamb  and 
Pork  2/ 
Urd  ... 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month  : 

Beef   do. 

Veal   :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  :  do. 

Pork  :  do . 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4/  :  do. 


160 


3,532 
2,907 


17,629 
7,013 
ll*,283 
53,813 
9.9 

970 
227 
95 
238 

533 
126 

U5 
136 
57 
3U 
111 

9,368 
882 

m 

7,293 
1,812 


lUi 


86 
90 


1,170 
1x22 
1,088 
U,550 
U.l 

1,005 
195 
103 
235 

562 

no 
U9 

132 
56 
35 
15 

655 
U6 
53 
601 
158 


155  136 


12U 
122 


1,299 
535 
1,190 
U,962 
U.2 

998 
180 
103 
231 

560 
103 
U8 

131 

57 
33 
lU 

725 
55 
58 
650 
16U 


26U 
23 
21 

596 


1,038 


25U 

20 
2U 
605 
1,0L3 


I8ii 
175 


1,302 
518 
1,090 
3,883 
3.U 

982 
198 
102 
236 

5U3 
110 
U9 
136 
57 
33 
Hi 

70jj 
57 
53 
526 
129 


160 


220 
188 


1,511 
660 
l,lli9 
U,55U 
U.2 

976 
193 
102 

238 

5U2 
108 
U8 
138 
58 
32 
lb 

815 
71 
56 
628 
lh7 


:l,000 

:head 

23,655 

1,581 

l,7li2 

1,755 

2,06U 

:  do. 

11,698 

725 

908 

897 

1,119 
l,27l| 

'•  do. 

15,966 

1,180 

1,296 

1,212 
U,887 

•■  do. 

66,980 

5,818 

6,238 

5,61i6 

bullion 

:pounds 

12,073 

850 

933 

922 

1,069 

:  do. 

l,li6l 

81 

95 

99 

121 

:  do.  : 

718 

57 

63 

59 

61 

:  do. 

8,980 

759 

810 

656 

770 

:  do. 

2,123 

190 

19U 

153 

17l4 

230 

205 

17U 

18 

Ui 

13 

11 

U 

10 

393 

Ulli 

U20 

762 

755 

733 

1/  Annual  data  for  rost  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  released  March  5,  195U. 
"tj  Excludes  lard, 

ZJ  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

^  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  rrsats  listed. 
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